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LEADERSHIP  IN  COMMUNITY  INTEREST 


OOAmEIT  N£KS 


A  young  Cincinnatian  with  his  mother  uses  his  squirt  gun  to  cool  off  columnist  Mark  Purdy  during 
Purdy’s  walk  around  the  city.  Below,  Purdy  on  Cincinnati’s  Vine  Street. 
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Walking  Cincinnati 


The  newspaper  business  is  fast-paced.  But 
sometimes  a  writer  needs  to  slow  down  to  see 
the  story. 

Mark  Purdy,  local  columnist  for 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  realized 
that  one  day  driving  through  the 
city.  He  passed  an  interesting-look¬ 
ing  shop  but  had  no  time  to  stop.  A 
few  days  later,  he  passed  it  again  . . . 
but  was  still  too  busy  to  stop. 

So  Purdy  decided  to  slow  down, 
to  get  out  of  his  car,  and  to  walk. 

For  13  days,  he  walked  the 
streets  of  Cincinnati,  neighborhood 
by  neighborhood.  Each  day  he 
wrote  about  the  people  he  met. 

There  was  the  man  who  distrib¬ 


utes  flu  vaccine  to  most  of  America.  There 
were  teen-agers  on  a  street  corner.  There  were 
old-timers  reminiscing.  There  were 
many  more.  Different  people. 
Different  lives.  One  city. 

The  walking  helped  Mark 
Purdy  rediscover  the  people  who 
make  Cincinnati  a  special  place. 
And  his  columns  helped  Enquirer 
readers  better  understand  their 
neighbors. 

Understanding  the  lives  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  up  our  communities 
is  the  first  step  toward  understand¬ 
ing  the  issues  our  communities  face. 
Gaining  that  understanding 
is  what  NEWS  2000  is  all  about. 


Did  You  Read  These 
Important  ECT  Articles 

In  July! 


Going  Corporate 

Proliferation  of  sponsored  sports 
events  is  testing  newspaper  editors’ 
patience;  what  was  once  the  Sun 
Bowl  now  is  the  John  Hancock 
Financial  Services  Bowl. 

Strategic  Technology  Plan 

Newspaper  Association  of 
America’s  senior  vice  presi- 
dent/technology  outlines  six 
priorities  determined  to  be  key  to 
the  newspaper  industry’s  health. 

Cleaning  Up  Output 

Dry-processing  media  leave  no 
chemicals;  paper-negative  and 
plate  imagers  dispense  with  film; 
newspaper  reduce  waste,  cut  costs 
and  save  labor. 

Legitimate  News  Stories 
Or  Crop? 

Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors 
conference  panelists  discuss  the 
media  coverage  of  John  and 
Lorena,  Tonya  and  Nancy,  Paula 
and  Bill,  and,  of  course,  Jacko. 

Are  Waterless  Plates 
Ready  For  Prime  Time? 

Platemaker  says  U.S.  newspapers 
may  now  be  ready  for  the  process. 

A  New  French  Recipe 

Infomatin,  the  newest  Paris  daily, 
tries  to  tempt  readers  with  a 


colorful,  compact  package  and  a 
low,  low  price. 

Documents  On  Display 

California  daily  wins  suit  forcing 
city  to  release  documents  alleging 
wrongdoing  by  police  chief; 
displays  them  at  newspaper  office; 
invites  city  residents  to  come  and 
examine  them. 

The  Future 
Of  Print  Classifieds 

Newspaper  classified  managers 
agree  that  they  must  change  the 
way  they  offer  their  ad  services  or 
else  their  base  will  be  eroded. 

Covering  Sports  Heroes 

Sports  editors  discuss  why  the  1989 
wife  abuse  arrest  of  O.J.  Simpson 
was  not  taken  seriously  by  the 
media. 


A  Call 

For  Coverage  Of  Cuba 

Committee  to  Protect  Journalists 
has  asked  President  Clinton  to  take 
the  first  step  toward  lifting  the  ban 
on  Cuban  correspondents  in  the 
U.S.;  CPJ  has  also  written  to 
Castro. 

CNPA  Touts  The  Power 
Of  Newspaper  Ads 
To  Politicians 

Campaign  Advertising  Plan 
brought  in  $269,000  to  73  papers 
in  its  first  year  and  most  candidates 
who  used  newspaper  ads  bought 
through  the  plan  won. 

Happier  Days 

Des  Moines  Register  editor  sees 
better  times  at  hand  as  business 
improves  and  newspapers  face  the 
need  to  change. 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  E&P, 


Editori^Publisher 

The  Only  Independent  Weekly  Journal  ofNewspapering 


Start  your  own  subscription  —  delivered  to  your  home  or  office  —  today!  Look  for  the  convenient 
subxription  reply  card  bound  in  this  issue  or  call  the  Circulation  Department  at  (212j  6754380. 
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KidNews  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
reaches  kids  ages  9  to  14.  KidNews  takes  a 
hip  approach  to  news  with  regular  elements 
like  In  Your  Face,  Tough  News,  the  funky 
Adam  cartoon  and  One-On-One. 


Knight-Ridder’s  i£WS  delivers 

news  the  way  teens  from  12  to  18  want  it — 
with  attitude  and  authenticity.  Regular 
features  like  Help  Me,  Hype  and  Ask  The 
Love  Man  are  often  written  by  teens. 


Both  KidNews  and  FreshNews  are  special.  They  speak  to  kids  on  their 
terms  and  in  their  own  voices  and  are  proven  successes  in  their  newspaper  markets. 

Get  kids  back  into  your  newspaper  every  week.  Targeted  kids*  editorial  packages 
from  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  can  help  reach  this  audience. 


435  North  Michigan  Avenue  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60611  *  1-800-245-6536 


The  Patient 
Pipeline 


A  grandmother  promised  a  stay  at  a  fancy 
weight  loss  center  winds  up  in  a  psychiatric 
ward. 

A  man  with  crippling  back  pain  is  sent  to  a 
detoxification  program. 

A  teacher  wanting  a  cure  for  her  depression 
receives  treatment  for  anorexia. 

In  a  series  last  year,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  exposed  the  practice  of  patient 
brokering:  the  referral  of  patients  to  treat¬ 
ment  centers  in  exchange  for  money.  The 
series,  “The  Patient  Pipeline,”  showed  how 
patient  brokers  profit  while  unsuspecting 
people  are  misdiagnosed  and  misplaced. 

A  month  ago,  a  Florida  grand  jury  indicted 
four  people  for  accepting  kickbacks  for 
patient  referrals.  Authorities  in  other  states 
are  investigating  patient  brokers  named  in 
the  Times  series. 

And,  reporters  Carol  Marbin  and  Jeff 
Testerman  have  won  awards  for  their  work. 

We're  proud  of  “The  Patient  Hpeline,”  a 
good  example  of  the  kind  of  work  we  do  at 
the  Times.  We're  especially  pleased  with 
the  impact  good  journalism  can  have  on  a 
community. 


^tpetersburg  ®imes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Best-Selling  Newspaper 
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AUGUST 

26-27  —  Inland  Press  Foundation  Prepress  Technology  Confer¬ 
ence,  Executive  Plaza  Hotel,  Chicago 


SEPTEMBER 

8  —  International  Literacy  Day 

8- 1  1  —  Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Convention, 
Henlopen  Hotel,  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del. 

1  1-13  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern 
Regional  Convention,  Regency  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine 
1  1-16  —  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Regional  Sales  Conference,  Hotel  Nikko,  San  Francisco 
1  2- 13  —  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center  Technology  Stud¬ 
ies  Conference  for  Newsroom  Managers,  Columbia  University,  New 
York 

1  6- 16  —  Inland  Press  Foundation  Group  Executives  Conference, 
Hotel  Sofitel-O’Hare,  Chicago 

1  6- 16  —  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Holiday  Inn,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

1  6- 17  —  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Convention,  Stouffer 
Hotel,  Nashville 

1  6- 18  —  Independent  Free  Papers  of  America  Conference,  Air¬ 
port  Marriott  Hotel,  St.  Louis 

15-17  —  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Westin  Crown  Center  Hotel,  Kansas  City 

15-18  —  New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association/New 
England  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel, 
Nashua,  N.H. 

1  7-20  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Conference,  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  San  Diego 

2 1  -26  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention, 
Pointe  Hilton  Resort,  Phoenix 

22-26  —  Inland  Press  Foundation/Missouri  Press  Association/ 
Kansas  Press  Association/ Arkansas  Press  Association  Marketing  Con¬ 
ference,  Plaza  Hotel,  Kansas  City 

22- 25  —  Women  in  Communications  Convention,  Plaza  of  the 
Americas  Hotel,  Dallas 

23- 25  —  National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

28- 10/1  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention  and 
Trade  Show,  Contemporary  Hotel,  Orlando 

29- 10/1  —  Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Pier  66  Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale 

OCTOBER 

5  —  Newspaper  Features  Council  Meeting,  Edgewater  Hotel,  Seattle 
5-8  —  American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors  Con¬ 
vention,  Edgewater  Hotel,  Seattle 

7  —  National  Press  Club/Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Financial 
Writers  Conference,  National  Press  Club,  Washington 

9-  15  —  National  Newspaper  Week 

9- 13  —  Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Convention,  Hotel 
Inter-Continental,  Los  Angeles 

9- 12  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Greenbrier  Resort,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  WVa. 
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THE  LEAPING  EDGE 

by  Michael  Conniff 


A 

of 


short  history 
the  future 


he  first  thing  you  imagine  about 
journalism  as  an  idealistic  cub  is  that 
you  are  writing  what  passes  for  a  rough 
draft  of  history. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  stuck  a  nose 
into  microfiche  knows  the  value  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  window  onto  the  past,  a 
way  of  decoding  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  what  people  once  cared 
for  and  about. 

John  Naisbitt  —  he  of  Megatrends, 
not  mega-dittos  —  has  made  a  lucrative 
career  out  of  tracking  trends  by  measur¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  space  local  news¬ 
papers  spare  for  the  news  of  the  day. 

If  a  story  doesn’t  make  it  into  the 
newspaper,  Naisbitt  figures,  then  it 
probably  doesn’t  matter. 

Newspapers  are  devoted  to  the  past 
in  ways  that  go  way  beyond  the  obvi¬ 
ous.  Despite  the  introduction  of  cold 
type,  the  print  production  process  is  as 
labor  intensive  as  any  other  in  the 
world,  a  noisy  reminder  of  the  pre-In¬ 
ternet  days  when  a  free  press  belonged 
to  the  publisher  who  owned  one.  The 
values  and  culture  of  a  newspaper  still 
harken  back  audibly  to  an  earlier  time, 
to  an  Industrial  Age  when  newspapers 
still  ruled  the  media  world.  The  news¬ 
paper  business  has  far  more  to  do  with 
the  past  than  the  future. 

As  readers  of  E&P  realize,  the  news¬ 
paper  industry’s  preoccupation  with  the 
past  has  not,  however,  kept  it  from 
looking  to  the  future,  to  the  day  when 
print  is  just  one  piece  in  a  panoply  of 
local  information  and  advertising  op¬ 
tions  provided  by  the  daily  paper. 

Readers  of  this  space  know  that  in 
the  past  decade  newspapers  have  re¬ 
lentlessly  immersed  themselves  in 


Conniff  is  president  of  Interactive  Sports. 
Contact  him  at  802'860'l4l  I  (phone); 
802-862-4699  (fax);  or 
MCONNIFF@mcimail.com  (Internet). 
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everything  from  on-line  services  to  CD- 
ROM  to  classifieds  delivered  via  cable 
television. 

Newspapers  have  spent  more  time 
and  money  than  any  other  medium  try¬ 
ing  to  figure  out  the  future  —  and  al¬ 
most  no  time  scrutinizing  the  past. 

That’s  the  problem.  The  future  is  a 
crapshoot.  The  past  is  more  like  count¬ 
ing  cards:  You  can  play  the  game,  but 
you  better  pay  close  attention. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  day  in  1981  when 
Business  Week  boldly  proclaimed  the 
future  of  all  media  with  a  single  word 
on  its  cover.  The  word  was  “Videotex” 
and  the  rest  was  not  history.  Videotex 
was  going  to  replace  the  newspaper  and 
the  television  screen  and  the  toaster. 
Print  was  dead,  because  now  the  world 
was  going  to  get  its  information  over 
the  screen.  Videotex  was  going  to  con¬ 
nect  us  all.  As  a  young  new  media  cuh, 
1  felt  like  1  was  sitting  in  the  catbird 
seat. 

That’s  not  the  way  it  worked  out,  and 
for  the  better  part  of  a  decade  newspa¬ 
per  chains  like  Knight-Ridder,  Cox,  and 
Times  Mirror  threw  bad  money  after 
good  simply  because  videotex  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  future,  according  to 
pundits  who  have  since  sunk  into  the 
primordial  ooze.  Those  who  tried  to  tie 
their  star  to  its  ascent  would  have  had 
better  luck  at  the  blackjack  table. 
Videotex  was  one  of  the  biggest  busts  of 
all  time. 

ast-forward  a  dozen  years  or  more 
to  1994.  Time  magazine  devotes  a  mas¬ 
sive  cover  story  to  an  explanation  of  the 
Internet.  The  growth  of  on-line  con¬ 
nectivity  is  stupendous,  a  show  stopper. 
Everyone  is  connected.  A  sheep  farmer 
who  lives  down  the  road  a  piece  from 
me  just  got  connected  to  America  On¬ 
line.  America  Online  just  reported  that 
the  number  of  subscribers  to  its  service 
tripled  last  year  to  nearly  1  million. 


Other  on-line  service  providers  report 
that  happy  days  are  here  again.  Tens  of 
millions  now  have  access  to  the  Inter¬ 
net  worldwide. 

Two  things  happened  over  the  last 
decade. 

First,  the  personal  computer  became 
the  box  of  choice  for  on-line  “videotex” 
access,  and  that  meant  the  power  of  the 
PC  and  higher  speed  modems  were  now 
available  to  make  raw  text  on  line  more 
palatable. 

Second,  and  even  more  important, 
the  Internet  became  the  common  tool 
of  electronic  mail  interconnectivity,  a 
way  to  communicate.  It  was  as  if  some¬ 
body  decided  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  connect  all  the  different  phone 
services  together. 

V 

W  ideotex  was  not  a  bust  in  the  his¬ 
torical  sense.  Its  ascension  came  a 
dozen  years  later  than  most  people,  in¬ 
cluding  me,  expected. 

The  same  could  be  said  nowadays  for 
CD-ROM,  which  strangled  for  years  on 
its  own  hype  but  last  Christmas  finally 
took  off.  There  will  be  a  minimum  of  30 
million  multimedia  personal  computers 
with  CD-ROM  well  before  the  century 
turns,  according  to  Steve  Reynolds,  di¬ 
rector  of  interactive  multimedia  at  Link 
Resources,  a  market  research  firm  spe¬ 
cializing  in  new  media.  Like  videotex, 
CD-ROM  can’t  be  considered  a  bust 
historically  speaking  because  it’s  been 
going  gangbusters. 

So  now  it’s  time  to  apply  the  dozen 
year  rule  to  what  Vice  President  A1 
Gore  so  glibly  calls  the  Information  Su¬ 
perhighway  —  and  to  Interactive  Tele¬ 
vision,  or  ITV,  its  most  ambitious  off¬ 
spring. 

The  ITV  hype  in  the  early  1990s  has 
been  overwhelming,  almost  suffocating. 
When  Barry  Diller  bought  into  QVC, 

(See  Leading  Edge  on  page  39) 
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9  Encouraging  Trend 

An  Association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication 
study  shows  increased  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  journalism  schools  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  media.  But  much  is  driven  by 
self-interest  and  the  groups  still  do  not 
communicate  well  with  each  other. 


1  1  J'schools  Besieged, 

Not  Endangered 

Budget  cuts  result  in  some  closings, 
recommended  closings  and  cutbacks  in 
courses,  but  most  programs  will  sur¬ 
vive. 


Circulation 


1 4  Dueling 
Weeklies 

An  internecine  fued  breaks  out  among 
San  Francisco  weeklies  over  ads  from 
an  association  of  big  businesses. 

1 9  Reaching 

Niche  Markets 

The  Chicago  Tribune  uses  a  database 
marketer  to  produce  a  program  that 
helps  advertisers  reach  movers  before 
they  actually  move. 

2 1  Stereotypes 

Refuse  To  Die 

Minority  journalists  at  the  recent  Uni¬ 
ty  ’94  convention  cite  some  examples. 


2  Calendar 


3  The  Leading  Edge 
A  short  history  of  the  future 


6  Editorial 


7  Letters  to  the  Editor 


7  Newspaperdom 


1  3  Stock  Tables 


Page  25  Blasphemy? 


1  5  Legally  Speaking 
New  York  gives  a  tax  break  to  electronic 
newspapers  thanks  to  an  intensive  lob¬ 
bying  effort  by  Newsday. 


22  Newspeople  in  the  News 


20  Book  Reviews 


24  Advertising/Promotion  —  Pa¬ 
rade  to  publish  youth  magazine;  Court 
OKs  refusal  of  ad  depicting  dark- 
skinned  Jesus 


27  Legal  Briefs 


48  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
There  are  powerful  forces  reshaping 
the  news  media  in  this  country.  In  an 
age  when  newspaper  readership  is  de¬ 
clining  and  the  audiences  for  network 
news  programs  are  shrinking,  owners 
and  managers  of  media  properties  are 
rightfully  concerned  about  their  future. 
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28  News  Tech  —  SII  builds  Media- 
Bridge;  Orders  and  installations 


34  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
Growing  client  list  for  TMC  providers 


40  Classified 


Page  34  A  ‘Total'  success 
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Publishers  on  Parade 

“Parade’s  Editorial  Integrity 
Builds  Reader  Loyalty.” 


Featured  in  over  350  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


“Editorial  integrity  is  essential  to  our  newspaper.  It’s  also  essential  to  the  products 
we  include  in  our  newspaper.  That’s  why  we  distribute  Parade  in  our  Sunday  edition. 

“Just  as  we  try  to  run  stories  that  encourage  action  and  volunteerism  on  the  local 
level,  Parade  does  so  nationally.  Its  solidly  researched 
articles  have  a  positive,  problem-solving  theme  our  readers 
want. 

“Parade’s  cover  stories  and  features  appeal  to  a  variety 
of  reader  interests  and  are  presented  in  a  well-designed 
package  with  great  photos  and  quality  reproduction. 

The  reader  loyalty  it  inspires  here  in  Riverside  County, 

California,  makes  it  a  must  for  The  Press-Enterprise.” 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
D.  Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager 
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®  The  Fourth  Estate 


Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 

Member 


Charter  Member, 

Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member, 

Newspaper  Association  A 
of  America 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Neu^spaperdom, 
March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 
Advertising.  Jan.  22,  1925. 


Covering  Cuba 


Editor 

Robert  U.  Brown 

Managing  Editor 

John  P.  Consoli 


THE  COMMITTEE  TO  Protect  Journalists  is  focusing  attention  on  the  ban 
that  has  existed  for  25  years  on  U.S.  and  Cuban  journalists  working  in  each 
other’s  countries.  CPJ  has  asked  President  Clinton  to  take  the  first  step  in 
lifting  the  ban  and  has  written  also  to  President  Fidel  Castro. 

In  September  1969,  the  last  correspondent  permanently  based  in  Havana 
was  expelled,  although  some  U.S.  journalists  have  been  permitted  to  go  to 
Cuba  on  special  visas  for  limited  periods.  In  retaliation  for  the  expulsion,  the 
Nixon  administration  imposed  a  ban  on  Cuban  correspondents  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  That’s  a  long  time  for  a  silly  situation  like  this  to  have  existed. 
With  the  exception  of  some  informative  articles  written  by  a  few  U.S.  jour¬ 
nalists  who  have  been  admitted  to  Cuba,  it  has  accomplished  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  to  keep  us  largely  in  the  dark  about  conditions  in  a  neighboring  coun¬ 
try. 

This  is  a  Western  Hemisphere  version  of  the  situation  existing  between 
some  European  countries,  which  are  making  it  difficult  for  journalists  from 
former  Soviet  nations  to  enter  countries  in  the  West  (E&P,  Aug.  6,  page  6). 
This  became  apparent  at  a  recent  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  meeting  on  the  free  flow  of  information  and 
movement  of  journalists.  The  flow  of  journalists  from  Western  countries  into 
Eastern  European  countries  is  unimpeded.  But  some  countries  are  not  reci¬ 
procating. 

E&P  noted  that  “all  pledges  to  freedom  of  communication  are  a  sham  un¬ 
less  they  are  backed  up  by  the  freedom  to  travel  and  report.”  That  applies,  in 
our  opinion,  to  Cuba  as  well.  Just  as  the  world  is  benefiting  from  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  Iron  Curtain,  so  would  it  benefit  from 
the  removal  of  the  mini-iron  Curtain  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba. 


We  like  that 

MANY  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  gone  to  court  to  secure  the  release  of  docu¬ 
ments  being  hidden  illegally  from  the  public’s  view.  When  successful,  they 
have  reported  in  full  what  the  public  should  have  been  told  in  the  first  place. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Press  in  El  Centro,  Calif.,  went  just  a  little  bit  further 
when  it  forced  the  city  to  release  hundreds  of  documents  alleging  wrongdo¬ 
ing  by  the  police  chief.  When  released  by  an  order  of  a  Superior  Court  judge, 
the  papers  revealed  the  police  chief  had  been  placed  on  leave  on  allegations 
of  “incompetence  .  .  .  notoriously  disgraceful  conduct .  .  .  misuse  of  public 
funds  . . .  exceeding  lawful  peace  officer  power,  and  attempted  or  actual  theft 
of  city  property.” 

This  was  information  the  city  had  been  trying  to  hide  from  the  public. 
Publisher  and  editor  J.R.  Fitch  thought  the  public  should  have  the  informa¬ 
tion  firsthand,  so  he  put  the  documents  on  display  at  the  newspaper  office 
and  invited  people  to  stop  by  and  examine  them. 

After  all,  those  documents  do  belong  to  the  people.  We  like  that. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Let’s  keep  the  foxes 
out  of  the  chicken  coop 

I  READ  WITH  shock  and  dismay  the 
letter  of  Dirk  Allen  regarding  student 
newspapers  (Aug.  6). 

Mr.  Allen,  who  claims  to  be  in  the 
newspaper  business,  recommended  in 
his  letter  that  “colleges  be  able  to  exer¬ 
cise  as  much  control  as  they  deem  nec¬ 
essary  regarding  content”  of  student 
newspapers. 

Poppycock  and  balderdash!  Allow¬ 
ing  the  foxes  to  watch  over  the  chick¬ 
en  coop  will  not  teach  responsible 
journalism  to  would-be  reporters. 

Rather,  allowing  college  administrators 
to  control  the  content  of  student  news¬ 
papers  would  provide  college  officials 
with  a  vehicle  for  university  cheerlead¬ 
ing  in  the  name  of  “responsible  jour¬ 
nalism.” 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YIARS  AGO  .  .  .  Death 
and  injury  hit  correspondents  in 
France.  Two  were  killed,  another 
was  dying  and  one  was  hurt.  Tom 
Treanor,  Los  Angeles  Times,  died  of 
multiple  injuries  when  his  Jeep  was 
crushed  by  an  American  tank 
northwest  of  Paris.  Treanor,  a  veter¬ 


an  of  four  campaigns  in  North 
Africa  and  Italy,  was  the  19th 
American  correspondent  killed  in 
the  war. 

William  Stringer,  a  Texan  work¬ 
ing  for  Reuters,  was  killed  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  shell  in  a  forward  zone.  Andy 
Lopez,  of  Acme  Newspictures,  was 
riding  in  the  same  vehicle  and  was 
wounded. 

Newsmen  assigned  to  cover  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  conference  for 
post-war  peace  and  security  loudly 
protested  the  news  blackout.  Un¬ 
dersecretary  of  State  Stettinius  met 


The  appropriate  way  to  teach  jour¬ 
nalism  at  a  student  paper  is  to  equip 
the  paper  with  a  competent  advisor 
who  is  not  controlled  by  the  college 
administration  and  who  has  no  control 
over  editorial  content. 

That’s  the  way  I  learned  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  reporter  and  eventual  editor 
for  the  Northern  Star,  a  five-day-a- 
week  student  paper  at  Northern  Illi¬ 
nois  University  that  probably  was  and 
is  the  most  profitable  “nonprofit”  en¬ 
terprise  on  campus. 

Jerry  Thompson  is  the  more-than- 
competent  and  independent  advisor 
for  that  student  paper. 

I’m  sure  Jerry  would  agree  with  me 
that  if  Mr.  Allen’s  attitude  prevailed  at 
NIU,  many  compelling  public-interest 
stories  would  never  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Star.  For  example,  stories 
in  the  Star  contributed  to  the  demise 
of  two  university  presidents,  one  after 
committing  a  crime  and  trying  to  cov¬ 
er  it  up,  the  other  after  being  criticized 
for  mismanaging  university  funds  and 
then  trying  to  get  rid  of  Jerry  Thomp¬ 
son  in  an  apparent  attempt  at  retalia¬ 
tion. 

These  individuals  certainly  had 
“concerns  and  bills  to  pay.”  But  if  the 
Star  had  not  run  the  stories,  a  crime 
likely  would  have  gone  unpunished 
and  public  funds  may  have  continued 
to  be  dismanaged.  Writing  these  sto¬ 
ries  was  an  act  of  courage  and  enor¬ 
mous  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
student  reporters. 

Some  of  the  most  responsible  jour¬ 
nalism  in  America  can  be  found  at  col¬ 
lege  newspapers,  where  idealistic  stu¬ 
dent  journalists  ply  their  trade  without 
the  “real  world”  baggage  facing  folks 
like  Mr.  Allen,  such  as  publishers  with 
axes  to  grand,  self  interests  to  protect, 
or  bottom  lines  to  feed.  Maybe  Mr. 
Allen  mistook  his  “older  you  get”  phi¬ 
losophy  with  a  longing  for  the  good  old 
college  days,  when  his  opinions  were 
objective  and  unfettered,  as  they  al¬ 
ways  should  be. 

Philip  J.  Dabney 
Dabney  is  an  attorney  in  Las  Vegas. 


Maturity  does  not 
justify  censorship 

I  HAD  TO  chuckle  at  the  point  of  Dirk 
Allen’s  letter  (“Student  newspaper 
should  be  used  as  training  grounds,” 
E&P,  Aug.  6).  Allen  implies  he  is  now 
more  mature  than  when  he,  as  a  colle¬ 
giate  journalist,  called  for  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  basketball  coach.  Therefore, 
his  collegiate  counterparts  of  today 
should  not  have  the  same  freedom  he 
once  had. 

I’m  sorry.  I  don’t  buy  that  logic.  And 
I  doubt  that  my  colleagues  who  advise 
college  newspapers  across  the  nation  do 
either. 

It  still  astounds  me  when  our  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  commercial  press  use  se¬ 
lective  applications  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  It  protects  them.  It  protects  the 
readers  of  their  newspapers. 

But  if  it  doesn’t  also  protect  today’s 
collegiate  journalists,  then  our  business 
should  indeed  fear  for  its  future. 

Yes,  we’ve  become  our  parents.  But 
let’s  give  our  youthful  successors  the 
same  chance  to  learn  from  life  experi¬ 
ence.  We  did  it.  They  deserve  to. 

Ron  Johnson 
Kansas  State  University 

Johnson  is  national  president  of  College 

Media  Advisors  and  news  advisor  to  the 

Kansas  State  Collegian,  a  student  daily. 

He  was 
misinterpreted 

I  READILY  CONFESS  to  my  share  of 
mistakes,  but  Rick  banning  of  the 
Hereford  (Tex.)  Brand  got  his  lasso  in 
angry  knots  when  he  falsely  claimed 
that  I  said  women  and  ethnic  minori¬ 
ties  have  not  been  written  about 
enough  (July  2,  p.  9). 

My  letter  clearly  concerned  news¬ 
room  employment,  not  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage.  When  I  said  women  and  minori¬ 
ties  had  been  “ignored,”  it  was  obvious 
that  I  meant  they  had  been  largely  ne¬ 
glected  as  potential  newspaper  employ- 
ees  during  certain  periods  of  U.S.  histo¬ 
ry- 

What  might  these  periods  have  been? 
How  about  when  African  Americans 
were  held  as  slaves,  and  when  women 
were  not  even  granted  the  right  to  vote? 

Brad  Bonhall 

Los  Angeles  Times 


with  the  newsmen  and  promised 
that  the  flow  of  news  would  in¬ 
crease. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
August  26,  1944 
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There'S  no  place  like  New  England 


. . .  DEVOTED  TO  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  SINCE  1 704 


The  American  colonies’  first  newspaper,  the  Boston 
News-Letter,  published  weekly,  appeared  just  two  years 
after  the  establishment  of  Britain’s  first  newspaper.  The 
main  content  of  the  Boston  paper  was  European  news 
brought  by  ship  captains,  with  little  local  news.  But  colonial 
newspapers  soon  grew  in  number,  influence  and  content. 
James  Franklin,  Benjamin’s  eider  brother,  estab¬ 
lished  the  New  England  Courant  in  1721.  This  outspoken 
newspaper  so  outraged  Boston’s  power  elite  that  James  was 
jailed  and,  for  a  time,  the  paper  was  printed  under  Ben 
Franklin’s  name.  On  emerging  from  jail,  James  moved  his 
press  to  free-thinking  Rhode  Island,  where  he  resumed  print¬ 
ing  in  peace. 

The  1735  acquittal  of  John  Peter  Zenger  of  a  libel 
charge — after  a  year  in  jail — resulted  in  reluctance  by  colo¬ 


nial  governments  to  prosecute  printers  who  published  oppos¬ 
ing  viewpoints.  Growing  opposition  here  to  British  policies 
insured  that  there  would  be  no  scarcity  of  these,  expressed  in 
many  New  England  newspapers.  Samuel  Adams’  fulmina- 
tions  against  the  1765  Stamp  Act  appeared  in  many  papers 
over  a  variety  of  signatures.  His  writings  were  persuasive  in 
making  the  act  ineffectual  as  a  revenue  source,  and  it  was 
repealed  the  following  year. 

Today,  over  fifty  New  England  newspapers — or  their 
direct  inheritors — have  been  published  for  100  years  or 
more,  the  oldest  being  the  Hartford  Courant,  continuously 
published  since  1764.  Together,  they  represent  a  continuing 
bulwark  against  the  misuse  of  power,  and  a  beacon  for  pub¬ 
lic  enlightenment. 


Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  Engiand  daiiy  newspapers 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Joumal  (M) 
Sunday-Sun  Journal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (M) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (M&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (M&S) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Dally  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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Club  informs  LaSalle  University  stu¬ 
dents  about  scholarships. 

•  University  of  New  Mexico  faculty 
members  edit  a  monthly  newsletter  for 
the  state  press  association. 

Also  on  the  Atlanta  panel  was  Jerry 
Ceppos,  managing  editor  of  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News  and  president  of 
the  California  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  which  recently  announced  a 
plan  to  lobby  state  legislators  and  oth¬ 
ers  on  getting  more  resources  for  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  and  departments. 

Ceppos  stressed  “quality  alliances 
and  not  simply  phone  calls  between 
the  industry  and  the  academy  once  a 
year.” 

The  editor  said  one  area  neglected 
in  the  college-industry  hook-ups  is  ad¬ 


vertising  and  he  suggested  its  inclu¬ 
sion,  commenting:  “If  advertising  is 
part  of  your  journalism  program,  you 
can  make  yourself  indispensable  to 
many  newspapers,  including  mine.” 

Ceppos  asserted  that  most  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  departments  have  far 
fewer  minority  employees  than  even 
newsrooms  and  thus  have  no  sales  reps 
who  can  speak  Spanish,  Vietnamese, 
Korean  or  whatever  language  is  spoken 
by  many  business  people  in  their  com¬ 
munities. 

The  speaker  said  he  found  it  “aston¬ 
ishing”  that  almost  no  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  department  maintains  ties 
with  a  journalism  school.  He  disclosed 
that  the  Mercury  News’  parent  compa¬ 
ny,  Knight -Ridder,  wants  to  extend  its 
journalism  school  connections  to  the 
business  side  and  is  identifying  schools 
where  entry-level  marketing  students 
can  be  recruited  on  campus. 

“We  do  have  one  special  require¬ 
ment,”  Ceppos  added.  “Knight-Ridder 
is  looking  for  schools  where  advertising 
students  are  taught  the  values  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  news  side.” 

Ceppos  also  advised  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  to  develop  professional  advisory 
boards  but  only  if  they  are  meaningful. 
He  held  up  Penn  State’s  collaboration 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  as  one  of  the  top 
arrangements,  saying  California  editors 
intend  to  use  it  as  a  model  for  their 
planned  board. 


A  third  panelist.  Dr.  Joyce  Gattas, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Professional 
Studies  and  Fine  Arts  at  San  Diego 
State  University,  said  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  should  take  cues  from  other  col¬ 
leges  and  departments  that  have  pro¬ 
ductive  links  with  the  business  and 
professional  community. 

Gattas,  whose  college  houses  14  de¬ 
partments  including  journalism,  said, 
“Just  look  at  the  alliances  between 
med  school,  business  schools  and  the 
medical  community,  law  schools  and 
the  legal  community.  What  works  for 
them  that  can  work  for  us?” 

She  noted  that  at  San  Diego  State 
two  major  accounting  firms  are  fund¬ 
ing  two  endowed  chairs  in  the  School 
of  Accounting  and  the  university’s  In¬ 


ternational  Center  for  Communica¬ 
tions  has  received  a  half-million  dollar 
grant  from  Time  Warner. 

“The  point  is  that  every  university, 
whether  big  or  small,  no  matter  where 
it’s  located,  must  assess  its  own  unique 
strengths,  plug  into  its  community,  and 
forge  alliances  with  an  overriding  com¬ 
mitment  to  its  students  and  their  fu¬ 
ture,”  Gattos  observed. 

For  instance,  she  went  on,  journal¬ 
ism  research  that  explores  the  impact 
of  messages  on  audiences  is  important 
“but  too  often  the  research  gets  lost 
because  it  stays  within  the  confines  of 
the  academic  community.  In  an  age  of 
global  conversations,  why  are  we  keep¬ 
ing  our  research  so  isolated?  Why 
aren’t  we  going  for  maximum  exposure? 
It’s  a  loss  to  those  in  the  media  and  to 
society  itself.” 

Phoenix  carrier 
killed  on  route 

A  62-YEAR-OLD  newspaper  carrier 
was  shot  and  killed  in  Phoenix  recently 
while  making  an  early-morning  delivery 
at  a  shopping  center.  Police  said  they 
had  no  motive  for  the  killing. 

George  Franklin  Marshall  was  stand¬ 
ing  over  stacks  of  newspapers  piled  in 
the  bed  of  his  pickup  truck  about  4:30 
a.m.,  July  27  when  a  bullet  pierced  his 
back,  killing  him  almost  instantly,  po¬ 
lice  said.  —  AP 


Ark.  town  gets 
second  daily 

FOR  THE  FIRST  time  since  the 
demise  of  Little  Rock’s  Arkansas 
Gazette  in  1991,  an  Arkansas  city  will 
have  two  competing  general-interest 
daily  newspapers. 

North  Arkansas  View,  previously  pro¬ 
duced  twice  a  week  in  Mountain 
Home,  becomes  a  daily  this  month.  It 
now  publishes  Sunday  through  Friday 
mornings  as  the  Daily  News. 

The  Baxter  Bulletin  already  publish¬ 
es  a  morning  daily. 

The  View;  has  a  circulation  of  about 
2,000,  but  an  initial  press  run  of  4,000 
was  scheduled  for  the  Daily  News,  ac¬ 
cording  to  View  publisher  John  Mc- 
Dougal. 

Dennis  Schick,  executive  director  of 
the  Arkansas  Press  Association,  said 
the  Little  Rock  Daily  Record  and 
Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette  are  the 
only  two  dailies  published  in  the  same 
city  in  the  state.  But  the  two  papers 
cannot  be  viewed  as  directly  competi¬ 
tive,  he  said,  because  the  Record  is  a 
five-day  business  publication  with  a  spe¬ 
cialized  readership.  —  AP 

Journal  arrives 
in  Latin  America 

SEVEN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  Latin 
America  this  month  began  publishing 
Wall  Street  Journal  Americas,  an  inter¬ 
national  business  news  section  provided 
by  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Spanish-language  edition  con¬ 
sists  of  two  pages  of  editorial  content, 
including  news  appearing  in  the  daily 
Journal  and  its  international  editions. 
The  section  is  published  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  edition  of  the  newspapers  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Participating  papers  are  members  of 
Grupo  de  Diarios  America,  a  federation 
of  leading  Spanish-language  papers  in 
Latin  America.  Included  are  El  Norte, 
Monterrey,  Mexico;  Reforma,  Mexico 
City;  El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  Colombia;  La 
Nacion,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  El 
Comercio,  Lima,  Peru;  El  Comercio, 
Quito,  Ecuador,  and  El  Mercuric,  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile.  El  Nacional,  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  will  begin  publication  of 
WSJ  Americas  shortly,  Dow  Jones  said. 

The  eight  papers  have  a  combined 
weekday  circulation  of  more  than  1.1 
million. 


The  group  recommended  that  academics  and  media 
representatives  create  an  ongoing  coordinating 
mechanism  to  foster  alliances. 
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J'Schools 


Not  Endangered 

Budget  cuts  result  in  some  closings ,  recommended  closings , 
cutbacks  in  courses  but  most  programs  will  survive 


by  M.L.  Stein 

AN  ECLECTIC  panel  of  journalism 
educators,  publishers  and  liberal  arts 
deans  concluded  not  to  list  journalism 
education  as  an  “endangered  species” 
—  but  it  may  need  some  retooling. 

The  session  at  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  convention  in  At¬ 
lanta  was  provoked  by  a  wave  of  con¬ 
cern  sweeping  through  j-schools  and 
departments  as  a  result  of  the  elimina¬ 
tion  or  proposed  elimination  of  some 
programs  and  severe  cutbacks  or  merg¬ 
ers  in  others. 

Some  j-schools  are  “under  siege,”  de¬ 
clared  moderator  Everette  Dennis,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Freedom  Forum 
Media  Studies  Center  in  New  York,  a 
past  AEJMC  president  and  a  former 
journalism  school  dean.  Others  are  un¬ 
dergoing  “extraordinary  change 
through  administrative  reorganization, 
consolidation  and  merger.” 

Among  universities,  Dennis  said, 
Oregon  State’s  journalism  department 
has  been  shut  down,  termination  of 
Arizona’s  department  has  been  recom¬ 
mended,  Michigan’s  communications 
program  is  in  a  kind  of  “academic  re¬ 
ceivership,”  Ohio  State’s  program  may 
be  consolidated  and  Western  Ontario’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  was 
saved  at  the  last  minute  by  a  university 
senate  vote. 

Also,  journalism  departments  of  the 
21-campus  California  State  University 
are  facing  the  toughest  budget  cuts  in 
their  history.  Some  may  be  terminated. 

But  panel’s  overall  assessment  was 
less  than  gloomy.  It  was  generally 
agreed,  for  example,  that  most  of  the 
larger  and  better  recognized  schools  of 
journalism  or  communication  —  Mis- 


Detroit  News  editor  and  publisher 


Robert  Qiles,  who  heads  the  journalism 
accreditation  council,  said  j-schools 
currently  in  trouble  “are  not  typical 
cases.”  He  predicted  the  stronger 
schools  will  stay  strong  and  be  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  changes  in  the  field. 

souri,  Syracuse,  Northwestern,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Texas,  Florida  and  others  —  will 
unquestionably  survive,  although  they, 
too,  are  under  budget  constraints. 

Even  most  smaller  units  will  stay 
alive,  although  some  panelists  hinted 
they  reexamine  their  objectives. 

The  two  non-journalism  deans,  sug¬ 
gesting  journalism  administrators  and 
faculty  feel  too  put  upon,  pointed  out 
that  virtually  all  university  disciplines 
are  caught  in  a  budget  squeeze. 

Randall  Ripley,  dean  of  Ohio  State’s 
College  of  Social  &  Behavorial  Sci¬ 
ences,  said  his  university  lost  $95  mil¬ 
lion  in  state  support  last  year.  His  col¬ 


lege  called  “downsizing”  the  order  of 
the  day  and  may  merge  its  journalism 
school  and  communication  depart¬ 
ment. 

“But  we’re  still  very  much  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  expect  to  be  doing  selective 
hiring  in  the  next  five  years,”  Ripley 
said.  “Journalism  is  not  under  any 
threat.  The  centrality  of  nine  depart¬ 
ments  to  the  university’s  mission  is  also 
being  debated.” 

Lee  Becker,  interim  director  of  Ohio 
State’s  journalism  school,  said  he  was 
not  concerned  about  merging  with  an¬ 
other  discipline. 

“Such  a  merger  is  not  unprecedent-  • 
ed,”  he  added. 

John  Chamberlin,  associate  dean  for 
academic  appointments  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  and  interim  chairman 
of  the  communication  department, 
said  his  appointment  was  not  driven  by 
budget  problems  but  by  a  lack  of  lead¬ 
ership. 

“It  was  a  department  at  odds  with  it¬ 
self,”  he  said.  “It  did  not  have  a  sense  of 
mission.” 

Chamberlin  insisted  that  in  assign¬ 
ing  him  chairman,  the  university  was 
not  displaying  hostility  to  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  degree  programs. 

“This  is  happening  to  other  depart¬ 
ments,”  he  said.  “Michigan  is  a  re¬ 
search  university.  Journalism  and  com¬ 
munication  programs  in  a  liberal  arts 
college  may  be  subject  to  some  pres¬ 
sures.” 

Detroit  News  editor  and  publisher 
Robert  Giles,  who  heads  the  journal¬ 
ism  accreditation  council,  said  j- 
schools  currently  in  trouble  “are  not 
typical  cases.”  He  predicted  the 
stronger  schools  will  stay  strong  and  be 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  changes  in  the 
field.  (continues) 
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At  the  same  time,  Giles  criticized 
programs  that  are  more  interested  in 
communication  research  than  journal¬ 
ism.  “That  troubles  me,”  he  said.  “The 
tilt  is  toward  communication  students 
with  journalism  as  a  sideline.” 

In  some  programs  Ph.D.s  are  teach¬ 
ing  skills  courses,  he  said. 

Hugh  Harelson,  publisher  of  Ari¬ 
zona  Highways  magazine  and  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  journalism  alumnus, 
also  took  a  swipe  at  programs  that 
place  research  above  professional 
courses.  He  said  the  recommendation 
by  a  university  planning  committee  to 
drop  Arizona’s  journalism  program  a 
“verdict  without  any  testimony.  Fron¬ 
tier  justice  is  alive  and  well  in  Arizona. 
Get  a  rope  and  lynch  ’em.” 

Recalling  how  the  committee  decid¬ 
ed  journalism  “was  not  central  to  the 


ism  programs  had  a  total  of  4,500  stu¬ 
dents.  Today,  he  went  on,  two  schools 
alone,  Florida  and  Michigan  State, 
have  that  many  students  between 
them. 

“It’s  obvious  we  are  not  an  endan¬ 
gered  species,”  Lowenstein  said.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  observed,  journalism  educa¬ 
tion,  to  some  extent,  has  lost  its  way. 

“We  tend  to  think  of  it  as  being  de¬ 
pendent  on  graduate  programs  and  be¬ 
coming  greater  critics  of  the  media,”  he 
explained. 

Lowenstein  recalled  that  when  the 
first  school  of  journalism  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
1908,  its  stated  purpose  was  to  create 
better  journalists  and  better  publica¬ 
tions.  In  his  view,  the  purpose  of  jour¬ 
nalism  education  “remains  essentially 
the  same  as  in  1908.” 


A  Freedom  Forum  survey  of  the  heads  of 
50  accredited  journalism  programs  turned 
up  “no  cause  for  alarm  in  spite  of  some 
worrisome  budget  cuts,”  he  said. 


university’s  mission,”  Harelson  asked 
sarcastically,  “What  does  that  mean?” 

“There  is  no  question  that  an  elitist 
attitude  exists  within  the  university. 
Certain  administrators  see  journalism 
as  a  trade  like  auto  mechanics  or  weld¬ 
ing,”  Harelson  said. 

He  indicated  that  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment  was  rescued  from  closure  by  a 
pro-journalism  alumni  group,  which 
showered  1,300  protest  letters  on  the 
university’s  president. 

Jannette  Dates,  acting  dean  of 
Howard  University’s  School  of  Com¬ 
munication,  declared  herself  an  opti¬ 
mist  “without  being  a  Pollyanna”  about 
the  future  of  journalism  education. 

“We’re  making  society  better 
through  our  efforts,”  she  said.  “But  our 
research  should  be  designed  to  help  so¬ 
ciety  through  its  crisis  period  and  stem 
the  tide  of  the  crisis.” 

Dates  also  urged  journalism  schools 
to  hire  more  minorities  and  “to  make 
people  understand  that  what  we  do  is 
important  and  fits  into  the  scheme  of 
things.” 

Ralph  Lowenstein,  retiring  president 
of  the  University  of  Florida’s  College  of 
Journalism  &  Communications  and  a 
former  AEJMC  president,  was  upbeat 
about  journalism  education.  He  noted 
that  in  1951  the  40  accredited  journal¬ 


Leaders  of  journalism  and  mass 
communication  programs  should  think 
now  about  where  their  programs  are 
headed  in  the  21st  century,  in  view  of 
changing  technology,  said  Ellen 
Wartella,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Texas’  College  of  Communication. 

“Wherever  it  is,”  said  Dennis  of  the 
Freedom  Forum  unit  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  “it’s  not  likely  to  be  in  serious 
straits.” 

A  Freedom  Forum  survey  of  the 
heads  of  50  accredited  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  turned  up  “no  cause  for  alarm  in 
spite  of  some  worrisome  budget  cuts,” 
he  said.  “Many  reported  improvements 
in  fiscal  treatment  and  campus  prestige 
in  recent  years.” 

In  fact,  Dennis  said,  many  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  “believed  they  were  doing 
better  than  most  other  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  on  their  campus.” 

Parents’  paper 

THE  HARTFORD  COURANT  has 
introduced  CT  Kids,  a  monthly  paper 
for  parents  living  in  West  Hartford  and 
adjacent  Farmington  Valley  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  of  the  Courant. 

The  paper,  to  be  published  10  times  a 
year,  also  is  available  free  at  area  busi¬ 
nesses. 


Legislators, 
the  media  and 
the  O.J.  trial 

by  M,L,Stein 

AS  THE  SEPT.  19  trial  date  of  O.J. 
Simpson  nears,  new  attention  is  being 
focused  on  the  media’s  role  in  what  is 
expected  to  be  a  legal  extravaganza. 

Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  Judge 
Lance  Ito,  who  will  preside  at  the  mur¬ 
der  trial,  ruled  that  reporters  may  not 
view  photos  of  the  bodies  of  Nicole 
Simpson  and  Ronald  Goldman,  the 
victims  Simpson  is  accused  of  stabbing 
to  death.  Such  a  privilege,  Ito  said, 
would  “inevitably  lead  to  graphic,  sen- 
sationalistic,  lurid  and  prurient  de¬ 
scriptions”  that  could  jeopardize  Simp¬ 
son’s  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

The  judge  also  refused  to  unseal 
transcripts  of  five  closed-door  proceed¬ 
ings  held  in  July  that  concerned  wit¬ 
ness  safety  and  the  mysterious  yellow 
envelope  defense  lawyers  turned  over 
to  the  court  during  Simpson’s  prelimi¬ 
nary  hearing. 

In  another  development,  state  leg¬ 
islative  committees  in  Sacramento,  cit¬ 
ing  massive  pre-trial  publicity  in  the 
Simpson  case,  approved  two  bills  that 
would  make  it  illegal  for  a  witness  to 
sell  information  about  a  crime  either 
before  or  during  a  trial. 

Sen.  Quentin  Kopp  (Ind.-San  Fran¬ 
cisco),  the  author  of  one  of  the  bills, 
cited  the  example  of  a  potential  prose¬ 
cution  witness,  Jill  Shively,  who  sold 
her  account  of  allegedly  seeing  Simp¬ 
son  near  the  murder  scene  to  televi¬ 
sion’s  “Hard  Copy”  show  for  $5,000. 

However,  the  bills,  if  passed  by  the 
Legislature  and  signed  by  Gov.  Pete 
Wilson,  would  not  become  law  until 
Jan.  1.  Thus,  they  would  not  apply  to 
any  witness  in  the  Simpson  trial  unless 
the  sale  of  a  story  occurred  after  that 
date.  Violators  would  be  subject  to  a 
six-month  jail  term  or  a  fine  of  up  to 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  money 
they  accepted,  or  both. 

The  bills  are  being  opposed  by  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Assn.,  the  California  Broadcasters  As¬ 
sociation  and  other  media  groups. 

Assembly  Speaker  Willie  Brown, 
who  presented  the  other  bill,  said 
amendments  have  been  added  that 
would  exempt  news  reporters,  free¬ 
lancers  and  stringers  who  sell  material 
to  news  organizations. 

CNPA  general  counsel  Thomas 
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Newton  told  E&P  he  welcomed  the  amendments  but 
CNPA  would  still  oppose  both  bills  on  First  Amendment 
principals. 

“Tney  would  have  a  chilling  effect  by  restricting  news  and 
information,”  he  explained.  “A  reporter  who  sees  a  crime 
committed  automatically  becomes  an  eye  witness.” 

Newton  asserted  that,  under  the  two  proposed  bills,  the 
amateur  cameraman  who  videotaped  the  beating  of  Rodney 
King  in  Los  Angeles  would  be  considered  a  criminal.  The 
tape  was  broadcast  nationwide  and  was  used  as  evidence  in 
the  trial  of  four  police  officers  accused  of  the  beating. 

Terry  Francke,  executive  director  of  the  California  First 
Amendment  Coalition,  warned  against  making  new  laws 
based  solely  on  the  Simpson  case.  “We  need  to  let  the  dust 
settle  before  we  can  decide  what’s  necessary  and  what’s  un¬ 
necessary  in  the  judicial  process,”  he  said. 

In  an  editorial  opposing  the  two  bills,  the  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune  asked:  “  .  .  .  can  it  be  proven  that  witnesses  who  are 
paid  by  news  media  organizations  to  tell  their  stories  are  ly¬ 
ing?  ....  isn’t  it  wholly  possible  that  the  stories  that  are  sold 
to  certain  news  media  outlets  are  indeed  truthful?  If  so,  why 
would  the  same  stories  told  in  court  not  be  believable?” 

Meanwhile,  Fox  Broadcasting  Co.  withdrew  a  plan  to  air 
its  dramatization  of  “The  O.J.  Simpson  story”  six  days  before 
the  start  of  the  trial,  despite  a  request  by  Simpson’s  attorney, 
Robert  Shapiro,  not  to  broadcast  the  program  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  “fair  play.” 

Fox  changed  its  mind  after  Los  Angeles  Times  TV  critic 
Howard  Rosenberg  commented  in  the  paper  that  Shapiro, 
in  calling  for  fair  play,  was  using  words  “not  in  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  Fox,  which  probably  thought  he  was  speaking  a  for¬ 
eign  language.  Now,  if  he  had  appealed  to  its  principal  of 
‘cynical  opportunism’  he  might  have  gotten  somewhere.” 

Rosenberg  described  Fox’s  decision  as  “good  business  .  . . 
but  bad  citizenship.”  Fox  announced  it  would  show  the  film 
after  the  trial. 

Freedom  Forum  starts  TV  show 

THE  FREEDOM  FORUM  First  Amendment  Center  at  Van¬ 
derbilt  University,  Nashville,  plans  to  launch  an  hour-long 
TV  program  on  First  Amendment  rights  in  the  fall. 

Forum  Speaks  will  spotlight  Americans  —  from  anti-abor¬ 
tion  activists  to  advocates  of  school  prayer  —  engaged  in 
free-speech  battles. 

The  show  will  be  produced  at  the  center  and  offered  to 
PBS  affiliates  nationally  through  WHMM,  Howard  Universi¬ 
ty’s  black  owned  and  operated  public  television  station. 

A1  Neuharth,  chairman  of  the  Freedom  Forum  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.,  said  the  foundation  is  committed  to  the  project  and 
has  agreed  to  fully  fund  the  first  13  installments. 

Freedom  Speaks  will  be  hosted  by  former  ABC  and  NBC 
newsman  Sander  Vanocur  and  former  Seattle  TV  news  an¬ 
chor  Kerry  Brock,  who  also  serves  as  executive  producer. 

ASNE  urges  lifting  of  Cuba  ban 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  of  Newspaper  Editors  has 
asked  President  Clinton  to  lift  the  bans  on  Cuban  journalists 
working  in  the  United  States. 

ASNE  joins  the  Committee  to  Protect  Journalists,  which 
already  has  asked  the  same,  including  an  appeal  to  Cuban 
President  Fidel  Castro  to  lift  restrictions  on  U.S.  journalists 
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Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.625 

15.50 
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14.75 

15.50 
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TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

24.00 
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visiting  Cuba.  In  a  letter  to  Clinton,  ASNE  president  Grego¬ 
ry  Favre,  executive  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  said  the  re¬ 
strictions  now  in  place  originated  during  the  tensions  of  the 
Cold  War  but  are  now  “counterproductive  and  undermine 
the  freedom  of  the  press.” 

SPJ  student  essay  winner 

TERESA  TINGLE,  A  student  at  Pasadena  High  School  in 
Houston,  has  received  a  $1,000  scholarship  in  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists  High  School  Essay  Contest.  In  her  es¬ 
say,  Tingle  addresses  the  danger  of  suppressing  the  truth. 

The  contest  is  funded  by  Freedom  Forum  foundation  in 
Arlington,  Va.,  and  sponsored  by  the  SPJ  open-records  ini¬ 
tiative  Project  Sunshine. 
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Dueling 

Weeklies 

Internecine  feud  breaks  out  among  San  Francisco  weeklies 
over  ads  from  association  of  big  businesses 


by  M.L.  Stein 

ALTERNATIVE  PUBLISHER 
BRUCE  Brugmann,  whose  usual  me¬ 
dia  targets  are  major  dailies  and 
chains,  is  locked  in  a  bitter  dispute 
with  a  group  of  neighborhood  weeklies 
he  accuses  of  being  bought  off  by  a 
downtown  business  organization. 

The  weeklies  have  struck  back, 
charging  Brugmann’s  city-wide  San 
Francisco  Bay  Guardian  with  false  re¬ 
porting.  One  community  newspaper 
publisher  said  a  libel  suit  against  Brug¬ 
mann  was  “under  discussion.” 

The  battle  is  ironic  because  Brug¬ 
mann  has  long  been  a  champion  of 
neighborhood  papers.  A  few  years  ago, 
he  led  a  successful  fight  to  kill  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  that  would  tax  free 
newspapers,  as  well  as  paid  ones.  More 
recently,  his  name  was  at  the  top  of  a 
list  of  weeklies  supporting  the  San 
Francisco  Independent’s  bid  to  retain 
the  city’s  legal  advertising,  which  the 
city  moved  to  the  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner. 

The  current  fracas  began  with  a  July 
13  Bay  Guardian  story  by  Martin  Es¬ 
pinoza,  alleging  that  the  Committee 
on  Jobs,  a  private  business  association, 
“co-opted”  the  neighborhood  papers 
by  lavishing  thousands  of  dollars  in  ad¬ 
vertising  on  them  in  return  for  news 
stories  about  the  association’s  agenda 
and  general  editorial  support. 

The  committee’s  stated  purpose  is 
preventing  corporations  and  jobs  from 
fleeing  San  Francisco  by  creating  a 
more  favorable  business  environment. 
The  group  is  composed  of  23  of  the 
city’s  largest  employers,  including  Bank 
of  America,  Chevron,  The  Gap  and 
Pacific  Gas  &.  Electric  Co. 

Brugmann  and  Bay  Guardian  man¬ 
aging  editor  Tim  Redmond,  on  the 
other  hand,  regard  Jobs  as  a  deeply 
conservative  group  seeking  to  privatize 
city  services  and  “crush  progressive 


Bruce  Brugmann  —  the  Beacon  called 
him  a  “bully"  and  said  his  San  Francis¬ 
co  Bay  Quardian  published  a  “tissue  of 
lies." 

politics,”  as  Espinoza’s  story  stated. 

In  an  Aug.  3  story,  Espinoza  report¬ 
ed  on  a  document  showing  that  Jobs 
members  spent  nearly  $48,000  for  11 
ads  in  various  neighborhood  news¬ 
papers  during  1992  and  1993.  The  doc¬ 
ument  was  a  letter  from  David  Ish  and 
Maggie  McCall,  publishers  of  the  New 
Fillmore  and  Marina  Times,  respective¬ 
ly,  to  Dan  Fisher,  chairman  of  the  Gap 
stores. 

The  letter  makes  clear,  Espinoza  as¬ 
serts,  that  the  San  Francisco  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Newspaper  Association  “could  be 
used  by  large  companies  to  polish  their 
tarnished  images.”  Espinoza  also  said 
that  Mark  Mosher,  a  Jobs  political  con¬ 
sultant,  wrote  bylined  opinion  pieces 
for  several  community  papers. 

SFNNA  editors  and  publishers 
hurled  a  barrage  of  protest  letters  at 
the  Bay  Guardian  and  defended  them¬ 
selves  in  their  own  papers. 

In  a  column  headed  “Newspaper  Ed¬ 


itors  Not  for  Sale,”  Paul  Kozakiewicz  of 
the  Sunset  Beacon  declared:  “To  sug¬ 
gest  that  all  the  editors  and  publishers 
of  the  neighborhood  press  were  bought 
off  is  ridiculous.  I  have  known  my  co¬ 
publishers  for  for  almost  six  years  and 
all  of  them  would  just  as  well  drive 
taxis  or  wait  tables  rather  than  com¬ 
promise  their  integrity  by  taking  mon¬ 
ey  to  influence  their  editorial  cover¬ 
age.” 

Kozakiewicz  conceded  that  SFNNA 
members  met  with  Jobs  representatives 
on  several  occasions,  just  as  they  meet 
with  other  business  groups  “with  a 
point  of  view  to  discuss,”  but  he  denied 
being  co-opted  by  any  of  them. 

“We’re  in  the  trenches  covering  lo¬ 
cal  news,  giving  local  merchants  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  communicate  with  their 
local  markets  and  create  a  sense  of 
community  in  the  neighborhood,”  he 
explained.  When  the  Beacon  ran 
Mosher’s  column,  the  editor  said,  it 
was  clearly  labeled  as  opinion  and  his 
identity  was  revealed. 

Ish  made  no  apology  for  SFNNA’s 
dialogue  with  Jobs.  He  said  the  busi¬ 
ness  group’s  goal  is  to  end  “the  false  di¬ 
chotomy  of  downtown  versus  the 
neighborhoods,  and  to  see  what  we 
could  do  working  together  to  help  cre¬ 
ate  the  climate  for  a  healthy  tax  base” 
and  more  efficient  government. 

In  a  jab  at  the  Bay  Guardian,  Ish 
said,  “Of  course  publishing  a  paper 
which  seems  to  be  read  for  its  personal 
ads  and  other  material  related  primari¬ 
ly  to  entertainment  affords  one  the 
luxury  of  thinking  you’re  being  taken 
seriously  when  you  run  editorial  mater¬ 
ial  on  matters  such  as  city  politics, 
which  is  so  far  out  of  touch  with  reali¬ 
ty  it’s  the  first  section  you  reach  for  to 
wrap  your  fish  in.” 

Speaking  for  SFNNA,  Ish  labeled 
the  Bay  Guardian’s  charges  “unsup¬ 
ported  and  unsubstantiated”  and  said 
the  group  is  discussing  suing.  But  he 
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added,  “We’ll  have  to  find  a  lawyer 
who  would  take  it  on  a  contingency 
basis.  We’re  as  poor  as  church  mice.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  Guardian,  McCall 
stated:  “You  cannot  co-opt  an  individ¬ 
ual  who  agrees  with  you  ....  You  have 
impugned  my  editorial  integrity  .... 
No  one  ever  has  or  ever  will  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  buy  me  off.  1  am  not  for  sale.” 

A  Beacon  editorial  called  Brugmann 
a  “bully”  whose  paper  has  published  a 
“tissue  of  lies”  about  SFNNA’s  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Jobs.  It  described  his  pa¬ 
per  as  “more  like  an  entertainment  and 
advocacy  sheet  where  news  takes  the 
form  of  one-sided  exposes  ....  There 
is  never  anything  approaching  bal¬ 
ance.” 

Charles  Ratliff,  publisher  of  the 
New  Bayview,  wrote  the  Guardian:  “If 
your  attack  should  kill  or  cripple  our 
paper,  will  you  take  our  place?  Your  pa¬ 
per  is  packed  with  ads  from  businesses 
both  big  and  small.  Have  your  advertis¬ 
ers  co-opted,  seduced  or  bought  you 
off?” 

New  Mission  News  publisher  Victor 
Miller  said  Espinoza’s  stories  contained 
“gross  misstatements  of  facts  and  un¬ 
supported  assertions.” 

Brugmann  said  the  Guardian  ob¬ 
tained  documents  supporting  the  alle¬ 
gations  from  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  San  Francisco,  a  Jobs  member, 
through  the  California  Public  Records 
Act. 

“SFNNA  members  have  been  pro¬ 
moting  Jobs’  agenda  for  the  last  couple 
of  years  while  hustling  for  ads,”  Brug¬ 
mann  said,  adding  that  some  neighbor¬ 
hood  weeklies  that  ran  Mosher’s  pieces 
failed  to  identify  his  link  with  the 
group.  “Jobs  desperately  needed  grass¬ 
roots  support,  and  they  have  been  able 
to  get  it  through  the  neighborhood  pa¬ 
pers,”  he  said. 

Among  other  things,  Brugmann  ac¬ 
cuses  Jobs  of  working  to  turn  over  for 
private  development  the  Presidio,  an 
Army  base  the  government  is  closing 
in  a  prime  location.  The  Guardian  has 
urged  that  the  Presido  be  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Redmond  of  the  Guardian  said  in  a 
column  the  paper  is  “sorry”  to  be 
squabbling  with  “friends  and  allies”  in 
the  neighborhood  press,  but  contend¬ 
ed  it  was  “very  unusual  for  any  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  to  hold  editorial  meet¬ 
ings  regularly  with  a  major  political 
group  that  is  also  a  major  advertiser 
and  to  discuss  both  the  lobbying 
group’s  political  agenda  and  the  paper’s 
financial  needs.” 


LEGALLY  SPEAKING 

by  Jerome  L.  Wilson 


New  York  gives  a  tax  break 
to  electronic  newspapers 


A 

n  intensive  lobbying  effort  by 
Newsday  has  convinced  the  New  York 
state  Legislature  to  extend  the  state’s 
present  sales  tax  exemption  for  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  to  include  these 
publications  when  they  are  delivered 
electronically. 

Newsday  plans  to  launch  an  elec¬ 
tronic  newspaper  called  Newsday  Di- 
rect  this  fall. 

Although  many  states  exempt  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  from  sales  tax, 
this  is  reportedly  the  first  such  exemp¬ 
tion  covering  these  publications  when 
they  reach  their  readers  on  a  computer 
screen  rather  than  at  the  door  step  or 
in  the  mail  box. 

The  most  difficult  task  in  crafting 
the  new  exemption  was  to  arrive  at  a 
formulation  which  would  not  be  so 
broad  that  virtually  every  information 
service  provider  that  electronically  de¬ 
livered  information  like  that  found  in  a 
newspaper  or  periodical  would  qualify 
for  the  exemption. 

In  short,  the  challenge  was  how  to 
permit  an  exemption  for  an  electroni¬ 
cally  delivered  edition  of  Newsday,  or 
the  Rochester  Times  Union,  but  not  for 
a  general  information  service  provided 
by  commercial  on-line  services. 

The  legislative  solution  was  to  de¬ 
fine  in  statute  newspapers  and  period¬ 
icals  as  tangible  personal  property, 
when  the  “entire”  editorial  edition  is 
delivered  by  means  of  “telephony  or 
telegraphy  or  other  electronic  media.” 

Sales  taxes  are  imposed  in  New  York 
on  all  tangible  personal  property,  un¬ 
less  such  property  is  specifically  ex¬ 
empted. 

Since  “newspapers  and  periodicals” 
are  among  those  items  of  tangible  per¬ 
sonal  property  which  are  specifically 
exempt,  those  publications  falling  un¬ 
der  the  new  electronic  definition  will 
be  tax  exempt  as  well. 

Importantly,  under  the  new  exemp¬ 


tion,  it  is  understood  that  the  electron¬ 
ic  newspaper  or  magazine  will  have  a 
different  display  format  from  that  of 
the  printed  version.  Also,  as  with  sep¬ 
arate  editions  of  printed  versions,  sto¬ 
ries  in  the  electronic  newspaper  can  be 
updated  and  revised  throughout  the 
day  without  losing  the  exemption. 

inally,  the  statute  specifically  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  advertising  found  in  the 
written  version  need  not  be  the  same 
as  that  in  the  electronic  version. 

One  further  restriction  for  a  newspa¬ 
per  or  periodical  to  qualify  for  the  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  exemption  is  that 
there  must  be  a  separate  subscription 
price  charged  for  the  electronic  publi¬ 
cation. 

In  passing  the  legislation  a  New 
York  tax  spokesman  noted  that  “the 
widespread  dissemination  of  news,  es¬ 
sential  to  a  democratic  society,  should 
not  be  inhibited  by  a  tax  policy  enact¬ 
ed  when  [electronic]  means  of  delivery 
were  not  available.” 

New  York  has  now  recognized  in  its 
tax  policy  that  the  electronic  delivery 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  is  now 
available,  and  has  taken  a  step  which 
can  only  strengthen  the  state’s  media 
industry.  BE^P 
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Blush 

Returning 

Newspaper  companies  report  rebounding  second-quarter  earnings 


compiled  by  Qeorge  Qameau 

HAPPY  DAYS  MAY  not  have  fully  returned,  but  frowns  are 
turning  to  smiles  as  newspapers  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year  continued  to  climb  strongly  out  of  a  deep  and  pro¬ 
longed  recessionary  hole. 

With  few  exceptions,  profits  of  publicly  traded  newspaper 
companies  surged  upward  in  healthy  double-digit  strides  for 
the  quarter. 

Fueled  by  robust  national  economic  trends,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  continued  to  pace  the  ad  rebound,  as  the  category, 
lifted  by  especially  strong  employment  and  auto  listings, 
posted  strong  revenue  increases  and  even  modest  volume 
gains. 

Preprints,  especially  part-run,  continued  their  double-dig¬ 
it  increases. 

Newspapers  continued  to  benefit  from  a  three-year  slump 
in  newsprint  prices,  which  held  total  newspaper  costs  down. 

Gainers  for  the  quarter  included  Central  Newspapers  net 
earnings  up  31.7%  on  9.4%  higher  ad  linage;  Dow  Jones’ 
15.6%  net  earnings  gain;  Gannett’s  16%,  including  13% 
higher  classified  revenues;  Knight-Ridder’s  17.9%  bottom 
line  boost;  Lee’s  21.3%;  McClatchy’s  29.4%;  Media  General’s 
18%,  excluding  an  asset  sale;  the  New  York  Times  Co.’s 
53.2%  boost,  including  the  Boston  Globe;  Park’s  47%  leap; 
Pulitzer’s  33.8%  advance;  Scripps’  44%  jump,  excluding  un¬ 
usual  items;  and  Tribune  Co.’s  37%  surge. 

Times  Mirror  reported  lower  net  earnings  as  problems  in 
specialty  publishing  and  a  weak  Southern  California  econ¬ 
omy  continued  to  dog  the  owner  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Taxes  took  a  bigger  chunk  out  of  bottom  lines  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter.  In  many  cases,  tax  bills  for  public  newspaper 
companies  increased  in  double  digits  from  a  year  earlier  as  a 
result  of  higher  corporate  income  taxes.  Typical  were  Dow 
Jones,  whose  tax  bite  jumped  19%,  Central  Newspapers  up 
29%,  and  Gannett  up  18.6%. 

Here  is  how  the  major  publicly  traded  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  fared  for  the  three  months  ended  in  June. 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING 

American  Publishing  Co.,  the  newly  public  U.S.  newspa¬ 
per  arm  of  Conrad  Black’s  Canadian-based  Hollinger  Inc., 
reported  higher  revenues  and  earnings  for  the  quarter,  in¬ 
cluding  results  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  acquired  March 
31. 

The  company,  formerly  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Hollinger,  sold  shares  in  an  initial  public  offering  May  11  that 
raised  $100  million  and  left  Hollinger  with  a  64%  stake.  Now 
based  at  its  flagship  Sun-Times,  American  owns  305  weeklies 
and  small  dailies. 

The  company  reported  net  income  for  the  quarter  rose  to 


$5.6  million,  or  280  a  share,  from  a  net  loss  of  $579,000,  or  40 
a  share  a  year  earlier.  Quarterly  revenues  surged  to  $121.7  mil¬ 
lion,  from  $45.8  million,  and  operating  income  jumped  to 
$11.7  million,  from  $4.8  million. 

President  and  CEO  Larry  J.  Perrotto  said  ad  revenues  were 
strong  at  the  Sun-Times,  where  costs  are  being  cut  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  raise  profits,  and  at  its  Chicago  area  weeklies. 

He  said  American’s  earnings  before  taxes,  depreciation  and 
amortization  are  running  15%  ahead  of  last  year  as  growing 
ad  sales  lift  profits  in  rural  markets. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  American  reported  net 
income  of  $5.9  million,  or  340  a  share,  compared  with  a  net 
loss  of  $2.9  million  a  year  earlier,  as  revenues  rose  to  $170.3 
million,  from  $87.8  million  a  year  earlier. 

A.H.  BELO  CORP. 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  owner  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  re¬ 
ported  second-quarter  net  income  advanced  to  $19.5  million, 
or  960  a  share,  from  $16.1  million,  or  800  a  share,  a  year  ear¬ 
lier. 

Quarterly  revenue  rose  7.7%  to  $143.8  million,  and  operat¬ 
ing  profit  jumped  to  $35.4  million,  from  $30.2  million. 

Publishing  revenues  advanced  7.5%  to  $91.1  million,  and 
operating  profits  increased  35%  to  $17.7  million. 

The  company  linked  the  earnings  gain  to  higher  ad  rates, 
“modest”  volume  gains  in  classified  and  general  ad  categories 
at  the  News,  double-digit  gains  in  preprinted  ad  volume  and 
lower  newsprint  expenses. 

Acquisitions  aside,  quarterly  broadcast  revenues  rose  3.4% 
to  $61  million,  and  earnings  dipped  8%  to  $20.3  million. 

For  the  first  half  year,  net  earnings  rose  to  $29.5  million,  or 
$1.45  a  share,  from  $23.4  million,  or  $1.17  a  share,  excluding 
accounting  changes,  as  revenues  gained  7.6%  to  $287  million, 
and  operating  profits  jumped  to  $54.6  million,  from  $45.8 
million. 

CAPITAL  CITIES/ABC 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  reported  second-quarter  net  in¬ 
come  advanced  to  $189.5  million,  from  $151.9  million  a  year 
earlier,  as  per-share  net  income  increased  34%  to  $1.23. 

Quarterly  revenues  grew  7%  to  $1.5  billion,  and  operating 
income  advanced  26%  to  $342.3  million,  compared  with  a 
year  earlier. 

Publishing  revenues  advanced  10%  to  $281  million,  and 
operating  income  rose  20%  to  $43.4  million,  with  significant 
gains  at  newspapers  and  specialized  publications. 

Broadcast  revenues  increased  6%  to  nearly  $1.3  billion, 
and  operating  earnings  advanced  to  $307.3  million,  from 
$244.5  million. 

The  company  reported  six-month  net  earnings  advanced 
to  $305.6  million  from  $210.2  million,  as  revenues  advanced 
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to  $2.9  billion,  from  $2.6  billion,  and  operating  income 
jumped  to  $556.1  million,  from  $411.6  million  a  year  earlier. 

CENTRAL  NEWSPAPERS 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  reported  second-quarter  net  in¬ 
come  surged  31.7%  to  $12  million,  or  45^  a  share,  from  $9.1 
million,  or  340  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Buoyed  by  9.4%  higher  advertising  volume,  the  owner  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star-News  and  Phoenix  Newspapers  report¬ 
ed  quarterly  revenues  grew  10.5%  to  $129.3  million,  and  op¬ 
erating  income  advanced  24.8%  to  $22.6  million. 

President  and  CEO  Frank  E.  Russell  attributed  the  gains 
to  “continued  growth  in  our  markets.” 

The  quarter  lifted  net  earnings  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  48.7%  to  $22.2  million,  or  830  a  share,  from  $14  9 
million,  or  560  a  share,  a  year  before.  1994  net  earnings  in¬ 
clude  a  20  a  share  gain  from  a  property  tax  settlement. 

Six-month  revenues  advanced  10.7%  to  $252.8  million  as 
operating  income  jumped  39.7%  to  $41.8  million. 

Full-run  ad  linage  advanced  10.7%  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year.  Gains  by  category  include  classified,  18.1%;  na¬ 
tional,  9.6%;  retail,  4.3%;  part-run,  21.3%.  Preprint  volume 
surged  28.1%. 

Phoenix  ad  growth  outstripped  Indianapolis  12.7%  to  7.9% 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

COWLES  MEDIA 

Cowles  Media  Co.,  owner  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune, 
reported  quarterly  net  income  slipped  4%  to  $6  million,  or 
430  a  share,  from  $6.2  million,  or  450  a  share  a  year  earlier. 

Cowles  said  revenues  for  the  three  months  ended  July  2, 
the  first  quarter  in  its  fiscal  year,  rose  24%  to  $107.4  million 
as  Star  Tribune  revenues  advanced  11%,  and  magazine  and 
information  businesses  posted  19%  higher  revenues,  exclud¬ 
ing  acquisitions. 

Operating  earnings  slipped  2%  to  $11.6  million  for  the 
quarter. 

President  and  CEO  David  C.  Cox  said  core  businesses 
were  doing  well,  but  investments  in  new  businesses  reduced 
operating  results.  Despite  continued  high  investments,  he  ex¬ 
pected  this  fiscal  year  to  “compare  favorably”  with  fiscal  1994. 

DOW  JONES  &  CO. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.,  whose  flagship  is  the  Wall  Street 
Jourrml,  reported  second-quarter  net  income  advanced  15.6% 
to  $46  million,  or  460  a  share,  from  $39.8  million,  or  400  a 
share,  in  second-quarter  1993. 

Quarterly  operating  earnings  increased  17.9%  to  $96.3  mil¬ 
lion,  as  revenue  grew  7.6%  to  $524.2  million,  and  expenses  in¬ 
creased  5.5%. 

Business  publications,  including  the  Journal  and  Barron’s, 
lifted  quarterly  operating  income  6.1%  to  $40.2  million,  as 
revenue  grew  4.6%  to  $219.3  million  and  Journal  linage 
slipped  2.7%. 

Ottaway  Newspapers,  including  21  dailies,  lifted  operating 
income  22.9%  to  $11.2  million  for  the  quarter  on  revenues 
3.1%  higher  to  $65.1  million.  Ad  linage  gained  slightly. 

In  information  services,  operating  profit  plowed  ahead 
27.3%  to  $49.8  million  and  revenue  grew  11.9%  to  $239.7  mil¬ 
lion. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  Dow  Jones  reported 
net  income  21.8%  higher  to  $86.2  million,  or  860  a  share, 
compared  with  $70.8  million,  or  7l0  a  share,  a  year  before,  in¬ 
cluding  a  $3  million,  or  30  a  share,  1994  charge  for  account¬ 


ing  changes.  Six-month  revenue  grew  7.7%  to  over  $1  billion 
and  operating  income  leaped  25.9%  to  $185  million. 

GANNETT  CO. 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  the  nation’s  biggest  newspaper  company 
and  owner  of  USA  Today,  reported  second-quarter  net  earn¬ 
ings  advanced  16%  to  $131.8  million,  or  900  a  share,  from 
$113.7  million,  or  780  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Operating  income  gained  15%  to  $230.7  million,  as  costs 
remained  flat  and  revenue  grew  3%  to  $966.9  million. 

The  company  credited  continued  growth  in  help-wanted 
advertising  with  lifting  classified  revenues,  plus  strong  TV 
revenues. 

The  company’s  83  dailies  lifted  quarterly  earnings  12%  to 
$200.1  million  on  revenues  up  4%  to  $796.2  million.  Ad  rev¬ 
enues  grew  5%,  including  classified  up  13%. 

USA  Today  ad  revenues  were  flat,  as  volume  declined  4% 
from  second-quarter  1993. 

Broadcast  profits  leaped  29%  higher  to  $39.5  million  on 
slightly  lower  revenues,  as  four  radio  stations  and  one  TV  sta¬ 
tion  were  sold.  Not  counting  the  transactions,  revenues  grew 
10%. 

Outdoor  advertising  earnings  dropped  8%  to  $8.1  million 
on  1%  lower  revenues,  to  $63.2  million. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  year,  Gannett’s  net  income  grew 
16.9%  to  $210.5  million,  or  $1.43  a  share,  from  $180  million, 
or  $1.23  a  share.  Revenues  gained  3%  to  $1.8  billion  as  ex¬ 
penses  grew  1%,  sending  operating  income  16%  higher  to 
$373.1  million. 

HARTE-HANKS  COMMUNICATIONS 
Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc.  reported  second-quar¬ 
ter  net  income  of  $6.9  million,  or  350  a  share,  compared  with 
a  net  loss  of  $53.2  million,  or  $4-43  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Excluding  a  $55.4  million  goodwill  writedown  booked  in 
the  quarter  last  year,  quarterly  earnings  tripled,  the  San  An¬ 
tonio-based  company  said. 

Quarterly  revenues  rose  9.4%  to  $126.9  million,  and  oper¬ 
ating  profit  rose  to  $17.8  million,  from  an  operating  loss  of 
$40.1  million  in  the  quarter  last  year.  Excluding  the  write¬ 
down,  operating  profit  surged  21.3%. 

Newspapers,  including  nine  dailies  led  by  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller-Times,  raised  revenues  5.6%  to  $34.8  million 
and  operating  income  33.4%  to  $7  million,  excluding  the 
writedown. 

Shoppers  raised  revenues  slightly  to  $45.4  million  and  op¬ 
erating  income  16.6%  to  $5.7  million,  excluding  the  write¬ 
down. 

In  direct  marketing,  revenues  jumped  29.4%  to  $39.4  mil¬ 
lion,  and  operating  income  leaped  38.3%  to  $4.5  million. 

Television  operations  reported  4.8%  lower  revenues,  to 
$7.3  million,  and  operating  income  down  2.5%  to  $2.6  mil¬ 
lion. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  Harte-Hanks  reported 
net  income  of  $9.2  million,  or  470  a  share,  compared  with  a 
net  loss  a  year  earlier  of  $54.3  million,  or  $4.52  a  share,  in¬ 
cluding  the  writedown.  Six-month  operating  revenue  rose 
11.7%  to  $242  million,  and  operating  income  grew  to  $26.2 
million,  from  an  operating  loss  of  $34.9  million  a  year  earlier. 
Not  counting  the  writedown,  operating  income  grew  27.1%. 

KNIGHT-RIDDER 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  whose  29  dailies  include  the  Miami 
Herald  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  reported  second-quarter  net 
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income  advanced  17.9%  to  $42.5  million  and  per-share  in¬ 
come  advanced  19.5%  to  Hi-  The  net  earnings  compare  with 
$42.5  million,  or  770  a  share,  reported  in  second-quarter 
1993. 

Quarterly  operating  income  powered  25%  higher  to  $95.3 
million  on  revenues  up  6.4%  to  $661.5  million. 

Aided  by  newsprint  costs  6%  lower  for  the  quarter,  the  Mi¬ 
ami-based  company  said  newspaper  revenue  rose  4.6%  to 
$534.1  million,  including  ad  revenue  up  4.9%  to  $396  million. 
With  costs  just  1%  higher,  newspaper  operating  income  shot 
up  23.4%  to  $102  million,  compared  with  year-earlier  figures. 

Business  information  services  lifted  quarterly  revenues 
14.8%  to  $127.4  million,  while  costs  rose  14.5%,  boosting  op¬ 
erating  income  22.8%  to  $5  million. 

Despite  a  soft  April  for  many  of  its  papers,  business  im¬ 
proved  in  May  and  June,  and  the  newspaper  division  finished 
the  quarter  ahead  in  all  revenue  categories,  chief  financial  of¬ 
ficer  Ross  Jones  said.  Retail  and  general  ad  revenues  grew 
1.9%,  and  classified  posted  a  9.8%  gain  on  the  power  of  help 
wanted  advertising  up  21.2%  and  auto  up  7.3%. 

The  Philadelphia  papers  lifted  ad  revenue  4%,  with  San 
Jose  up  6%,  Detroit  up  6.8%  and  Miami  posting  a  smaller 
gain  because  of  comparisons  with  the  boom  after  Hurricane 
Andrew. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  net  earnings  rose  to 
$80.5  million,  or  $1.47  a  share,  from  $65.6  million,  or  $1.18  a 
share,  for  the  period  last  year.  Six-month  revenue  increased 
to  $1.3  billion,  from  $1.2  billion,  and  operating  profit  jumped 
to  $160.1  million,  from  $129.9  million. 

Six-month  newspaper  revenues  were  up  7.2%  to  $1.2  bil¬ 
lion  as  circulation  was  off  slightly  and  ad  linage  grew  2%,  in¬ 
cluding  classified  up  5.1%,  general  up  7.8%  and  retail  down 
1.3%.  Preprint  volume  rose  3.2%. 

Jones  said  July  retail  and  classified  revenues  were  ahead  of 
projections,  “paving  the  way  for  a  strong  third  quarter  and  ex¬ 
cellent  year-end  earnings.” 

LEE  ENTERPRISES 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  reported  quarterly  net  earnings  grew 
21.3%  to  $14.4  million,  or  6l0  a  share,  from  $11.8  million,  or 
5l0  a  share,  in  the  period  a  year  before. 

For  the  three  months  ended  June  30,  the  third  quarter  in 
its  fiscal  year,  the  Davenport,  Iowa-based  owner  of  16  dailies 
said  operating  revenue  gained  6.2%  to  $103  million  as  ex¬ 
penses  grew  3%. 

Newspapers  posted  7.5%  higher  revenue,  as  ad  revenue 
grew  6.9%,  led  by  classified,  where  revenue  advanced  14.9% 
on  10.8%  higher  volume.  Help  wanted  and  auto  categories 
were  particularly  strong. 

Revenues  from  non-newspaper  products  —  commercial 
printing,  target  marketing  and  other  services  —  jumped 
19.3%. 

Lee  said  strong  advertising  demand  lifted  broadcast  rev¬ 
enues  10.7%.  Media  products,  mainly  manufacturing  of  news¬ 
paper  printing  plates,  produced  4.8%  lower  revenues  because 
of  a  one-time  inventory  sale  a  year  earlier. 

After  nine  months  of  its  fiscal  year,  Lee  reported  net  in¬ 
come  jumped  24.8%  to  $37.2  million,  or  $1.59  a  share,  from 
$29.9  million,  or  $1.27  a  share,  a  year  earlier,  as  revenues  rose 
to  $300  million,  from  $278.3  million. 

McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  reported  second-quarter  net 
income  swelled  29.4%  to  $11  million,  or  370  a  share,  from 
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$8.5  million,  or  300  a  share  a  year,  in  the  quarter  last  year. 

Based  in  Sacramento,  where  the  Sacramento  Bee  carries 
the  flag  for  12  dailies,  McClatchy  credited  its  record  second- 
quarter  earnings  to  an  improving  Northern  California  econ¬ 
omy  and  cost  controls,  as  well  as  higher  interest  income. 

CEO  Erwin  Potts  credited  said  classified,  especially  em¬ 
ployment  and  auto,  at  the  three  Bee  papers  in  Sacramento, 
Fresno  and  Modesto. 

Quarterly  revenues  extended  4.6%  to  $118.6  million,  in¬ 
cluding  ad  revenue  4.9%  higher  to  $93  million  and  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  up  1.6%  to  $21.2  million,  as  expenses  edged  up 
1.7%,  boosting  operating  profit  21.1%  to  $20.5  million. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  net  income  surged 
27.3%  to  $16.9  million,  or  580  a  share,  from  $13.3  million,  or 
460  a  share,  as  revenue  grew  4%  to  $227.6  million,  and  op¬ 
erating  profit  increased  to  $32.1  million,  from  $27.5  million. 
Six-month  ad  revenue  grew  4.3%  to  $176.8  million,  and  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  notched  up  1.4%  to  $42.4  million. 

“We  are  optimistic  that  the  Northern  California  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  is  sustainable  and,  coupled  with  our  compa¬ 
ny’s  lean  cost  base,  bodes  well  for  the  second  half  of  1994,” 
Potts  said. 

MEDIA  GENERAL 

Media  General  Inc.,  the  Richmond,  Va.-based  owner  of 
the  Richmond  TimeS'Dispatch  and  Tampa  Tribune  in  Florida, 
reported  second-quarter  net  income  of  $92.9  million,  or  $3.54 
a  share,  compared  with  $8.1  million,  or  3l0  a  share,  in  the 
quarter  last  year. 

The  quarterly  earnings  were  inflated  $3.17  a  share  by  the 
previously-announced  $83.3  million  after-tax  gain  from  the 
sale  in  May  of  holdings  in  the  Denver  Post  to  Garden  State 
Newspapers  Inc.  Excluding  the  sale,  quarterly  net  income 
rose  18%  to  $9.6  million,  or  370  a  share. 

Quarterly  revenues  edged  up  1.3%  to  $154.6  million. 

Chairman  and  CEO  J.  Stewart  Bryan  III  said  growth  in  ad 
revenues  at  newspapers  and  TV  stations,  plus  cost  controls 
and  lower  interest  expenses,  more  than  offset  the  negative  ef¬ 
fects  of  low  newsprint  prices  at  its  Garden  State  Paper 
newsprint  manufacturing  unit  and  flat  revenues  from  cable 
TV  operations. 

Classified  ad  gains,  and  some  improvements  in  retail  cate¬ 
gories,  improved  newspaper  profits  for  the  quarter,  he  said. 

Six-month  net  income  was  reported  at  $96.8  million,  or 
$3.69  a  share,  compared  with  $11.6  million,  or  440  a  share,  in 
the  period  last  year,  as  revenues  rose  to  2.4%  to  $304  million. 

Bryan  said  newsprint  prices  have  begun  to  rise,  as  antici¬ 
pated,  and  higher  revenues  should  be  reflected  in  results  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year. 

MULTIMEDIA 

Multimedia  Inc.  reported  second-quarter  net  earnings  rose 
6.4%  to  $19.4  million,  or  5l0  a  share,  from  $18.3  million,  or 
480  a  share,  in  the  quarter  last  year. 

Quarterly  revenues  inched  1.4%  higher  to  $159.2  million. 
But  excluding  results  from  its  phasing-out  movie-production 
operations,  revenues  grew  2.2%.  With  expenses  down  slightly, 
operating  profit  rose  7%  to  $49.9  million. 

Chairman  and  CEO  Don  Sbarra  cited  strong  performance 
from  newspaper  and  broadcast  operations.  The  Greenville, 
S.C. -based  firm  owns  11  dailies,  including  the  Greenville 
NewS'Piedmont. 

(See  Financial  on  page  32) 
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Reaching 
N  iche  Markets 

Chicago  Tribune  uses  database  marketer  to  produce  a  program 
that  helps  advertisers  reach  movers  before  they  actually  move 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

ADVERTISERS  LIKE  PEOPLE  who 
are  about  to  move  into  a  new  house; 
New  movers  are  big  buyers  looking  for 
places  to  shop. 

And  circulation  managers  like  new 
movers,  too:  They  are  great  home-de¬ 
livery  prospects. 

But  how  do  advertisers  or  news¬ 
papers  reach  new  movers? 

At  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  answer 
lay  in  an  increasingly  familiar  strategy: 
leveraging  editorial  capability  to  create 
more  information  about  readers. 

Using  a  program  developed  by  a 
California  database  marketer,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  created  a  new  movers  program 
that  allows  the  paper  to  reach  this 
niche  in  a  far  more  timely  and  efficient 
way  than  direct  mail  competitors. 

With  its  program,  for  example,  the 
Tribune  can  reach  new  movers  before 


they  have  actually  moved. 

By  contrast,  new  mover  programs 
from  direct  mailers  typically  reach  this 
niche  three  to  six  weeks  after  they 
have  moved. 

“Newspapers  often  know  in  advance 
when  people  are  going  to  move  —  and 
that  is  information  no  one  else  has,” 


on  moving. 

New  movers  can  also  be  identified 
through  circulation  stop  requests  and 
other  internal  ways. 

Through  focus  groups,  research,  in¬ 
ternal  data  searches  and  the  like,  the 
newspaper  tries  to  maximize  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  has  about  new  movers  —  in¬ 


By  contrast,  new  mover  programs  from  direct 
mailers  typically  reach  this  niche  three  to  six 
weeks  after  they  have  moved. 


said  Paulette  Wilhelmy,  vice  president 
of  client  services  for  the  Mowry  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Long  Beach,  Calif.-based 
firm  that  developed  the  Tribune  pro¬ 
gram. 

At  the  Tribune,  future  movers  are 
identified  by  offering  a  booklet  of  tips 


formation  of  great  interest  to  advertis¬ 
ers. 

Once  identified,  new  movers  are 
sent  a  high-quality  co-op  direct  mail 
package  including  the  booklet,  offers 
from  advertisers  and  a  Tribune  home- 
delivery  offer. 


Central  American  leaders 
endorse  free-speech  document 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THREE  Central 
American  countries  have  officially  en¬ 
dorsed  the  Declaration  of  Chapultepec, 
a  document  affirming  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  sponsored  by  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association. 

Presidents  Armando  Calderon  of  El 
Salvador,  Carlos  Reina  of  Honduras 
and  Violeta  Barrios  de  Chamorro  of 
Nicaragua  signed  the  manifesto  in  cer¬ 
emonies  at  their  respective  government 
houses  during  visits  by  an  IAEA  delega¬ 
tion. 

The  delegation  was  composed  of 
members  of  the  association  from  North 
America  and  Latin  America  and  was 
headed  by  Eduardo  Ulibarri,  editor  of 
Costa  Rica’s  La  Nacion  and  chairman 


of  IAEA’s  freedom  of  the  press  and  in¬ 
formation  committee. 

The  leaders  endorsed  the  document 
—  which  underscores  the  importance 
of  free  expression  in  a  democracy  —  at 
a  time  of  consolidation  for  the  democ¬ 
ratic  movements  in  the  region. 

“I  wish  to  vow  before  God,  before 
leaders  of  the  IAEA  and  before  the 
journalists  of  Nicaragua  my  support  and 
my  government’s  support  for  all  those 
who  hold  the  idea  that  man  and  peo¬ 
ples  were  born  to  live  in  freedom,”  said 
Barrios  de  Chamorro. 

The  declaration  has  already  been 
signed  by  the  presidents  of  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Panama, 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay. 


Alaska  newspaper 
starts  TV  station 

PIONEER  PRINTING  CO.,  which 
owns  the  Ketchikan  (Alaska)  Daily 
News,  plans  to  start  the  city’s  first  tele¬ 
vision  station  Sept.  1. 

The  low-power  UHF  station  will 
broadcast  over  the  air  and  on  Alaskan 
Cable  Network’s  local  cable  system. 
The  station  will  focus  on  local  news. 

The  company  applied  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  a 
low-power  license  and  got  a  construc¬ 
tion  permit  in  November.  —  AP 

Houston  scholarships 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  has 
awarded  scholarships  to  three  high 
school  students  based  on  their  perfor¬ 
mance  during  a  four-week  journalism 
workshop  involving  the  paper  and  the 
University  of  Houston. 
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by  Hiley  Ward 


Book  Reviews 


N*lli*  Blyt  Daredevil,  Reporter, 
Feminist.  Brooke  Kroeger.  (Times 
Books,  201  E.  50th  St.,  New  York 
10022),  631  pages,  $27.50. 

Many  know  Nellie  Bly  as  the  re- 
porter  who  entranced  the  readers  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer’s  Neiv  York  World  with 
her  spin  around  the  world  in  72  days  in 
18894890. 

That  epic  in  “stunt”  journalism  is 
given  somewhat  short  shrift  in  one  of 
the  13  chapters,  and  readers  most  in¬ 
terested  in  that  aspect  of  this  wonder 
woman  are  best  left  to  Jason  Marks’ 
1993  book.  Around  the  World  in  72 
Days:  The  Race  Between  Pulitzer’s 
Nellie  Bly  and  Cosmopolitan’s  Elizabeth 
Bisland  fE(S?P,  June  5,  1993). 

Kroeger’s  book  is  about  the  other  Bly 
—  her  personal  life  and  troubles  — 
and  a  blow  by  blow  running  account  of 
her  life  as  a  journalist,  first  with  the 
Dispatch  in  Pittsburgh,  then  with  the 
New  York  World  and  the  Journal. 

The  book  also  pays  homage  off  and 
on  to  other  women  journalists  of  the 
time,  such  as  Fannie  B.  Merrill,  Viola 
Roseboro  and  Nell  Nelson. 

The  book  seems  strangely  timely  as 
early  in  the  book  Bly  (real  name  Eliza¬ 
beth  Jane  Cochran)  testifies  at  the  di¬ 
vorce  trial  of  her  mother  and  stepfa¬ 
ther,  the  mother  charging  abuse.  Later 
in  life,  when  she  marries  wealthy  iron 
barrel  manufacturer,  Robert  Seaman, 
she  is  forever  going  to  the  police  to 
seek  arrests  of  men  her  husband  hired 
to  follow  her  and  to  ask  protection 
from  unwanted  household  guests. 

She  gets  no  satisfaction  from  the  au¬ 
thorities.  Eventually  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  reconcile.  She  inherits  the  busi¬ 
ness,  only  to  be  faced  with  court  orders 
and  bankruptcy. 

There  was  hardly  a  kind  of  story  that 
Nellie  Bly  didn’t  cover,  from  reporting 
as  a  “patient”  incognito  inside  a  men¬ 
tal  hospital  to  being  the  only  woman 
covering  the  early  days  of  World  War  I 
on  the  eastern  front  to  chronicling  the 
details  of  an  execution  at  Sing  Sing. 

Kroeger  gives  an  interesting  dimen¬ 
sion  to  Bly’s  “madhouse”  caper  on 
Roosevelt  Island  by  noting  how  other 
papers  than  the  World  covered  the 
slight  woman  who  couldn’t  remember 
her  name  and  went  “crazy”  in  a  board¬ 
ing  house,  terrifying  all  those  within. 
(Bly  practiced  her  facial  contortions  at 
length  before  a  mirror.) 


The  other  papers  took  her  for  real, 
only  to  realize  they  were  “taken  in” 
when  her  series,  “Inside  the  Mad¬ 
house,”  appeared. 

The  doctors,  calling  her  case  the 
“most  peculiar”  that  they  had  seen, 
were  duly  quoted  in  the  papers. 

The  Sun  made  the  story  its  right- 
hand  page-one  lead  and  asked  in  the 
headline,  “Who  is  this  insane  girl?” 
The  Herald  told  of  “her  delusions,  her 
dull  apathetic  condition,  the  muscular 
twitching.” 

The  Evening  Telegram  simply  stated 
that  she  was  “undoubtedly  insane.” 

The  Times  talked  of  the  “mysterious 
waif”  with  the  “wild  hunted  look.” 

When  she  was  released  to  the  care 
of  an  attorney,  the  papers  still  followed 
the  story.  The  Times  said  her  treatment 
had  “gratifying  results.” 

Two  days  later  when  Bly’s  first  in¬ 
stallment  appeared,  the  embarrassed 
Times  dropped  its  coverage  of  the 
strange  girl,  but  the  Sun  decided  to 
make  the  best  of  it  and  made  the  story 
its  own.  Sun  reporters,  interviewing 
asylum  personnel  and  consulting  med¬ 
ical  records  on  Bly,  scooped  Bly  on  her 
own  story. 

Kroeger  is  a  former  UPI  reporter  and 
editor  in  Chicago,  Brussels,  London 
and  Tel  Aviv  and  also  was  a  reporter 
and  editor  for  New  York  Newsday. 

The  Disabled,  the  Media,  and 
the  Infermalien  Age.  Jack  A.  Nel¬ 
son.,  ed.  (Greenwood  Press,  88  Post 
Rd.  West,  Westport,  Conn.  06881), 
249  pages,  $55. 

Mind-boggling  are  the  number  of 
ways  that  writers  in  literature  and  in 
the  media  find  to  discriminate  against 
the  handicapped  and  disabled. 

In  an  opening  chapter.  Nelson  gives 
examples  in  literature  which  have  per¬ 
petuated  negative  stereotypes  of  the 
disabled. 

“The  roots  of  prejudice  against 
those  with  disabilities  run  deep,”  he 
says. 

“For  centuries,  fairy  tales  have  por¬ 
trayed  evil  people  as  afflicted;  the 
witch  in  ‘Hansel  and  Gretel’  limps, 
Rumpelstiltskin  is  a  midget,  and  Pinoc- 
chio’s  nose  grows.  Indeed,  these  classic 
authors  suggested  that  evil  inevitably 
goes  along  with  a  disability.  Shake¬ 
speare  gave  Richard  III — who  in  real 
life  was  not  disabled  —  a  twisted  and 


deformed  body  to  go  along  with  his 
evil  personality.” 

Such  negative  stereotyping  persists 
in  the  entertainment  media  and  the 
news  pages  today. 

Nelson  discusses  seven  such  stereo¬ 
types  that  dominate  film  and  televi¬ 
sion:  the  disabled  person  as  pitiable 
and  pathetic  as  presented  on  TV  tele¬ 
thons;  the  disabled  person  as  “super¬ 
crip,”  which  makes  other  disabled  per¬ 
sons  feel  like  failures;  the  disabled  per¬ 
son  as  sinister,  evil  and  criminal,  as  the 
one-arm  killer  in  the  TV  program  and 
movie,  “The  Fugitive”;  the  disabled 
person  as  better-off  dead,  as  in  the  play 
and  movie,  “Whose  Life  Is  It,  Any¬ 
way?”;  the  disabled  person  as  malad¬ 
justed  —  his  own  worst  enemy  (the 
image  of  the  bitter  maimed  former 
Vietnam  War  lieutenant  in  the  new 
movie,  “Forrest  Gump,”  could  be  an 
example);  the  disabled  person  as  a  bur¬ 
den;  the  disabled  person  as  unable  to 
live  a  successful  life. 

Nelson,  who  teaches  journalism  at 
Brigham  Young  University,  argues  for 
seeing  disabled  people  as  people  and 
not  calling  attention  to  handicap  la¬ 
bels. 

“Only  when  those  with  disabilities 
are  shown  in  the  workplace,  at  cocktail 
parties,  at  fine  restaurants,  and  every¬ 
where  else  as  a  routine  matter  will  atti¬ 
tudes  change,”  he  says. 

Mary  Johnson,  editor  of  The  DisabiP 
ity  Rag  discusses  how  the  stereotypes 
are  perpetuated  by  the  metaphors  of 
language.  She  cites  headlines  from 
newspapers,  such  as  “Crippled  Tanker 
Spills  Oil”  and  “In  Financial  Scandals, 
Is  Blind  Greed  Meeting  Sightless 
Watchdogs?”,  from  the  New  York 
Times. 

She  considers  some  of  the  new  “eu¬ 
phemisms,”  such  as  calling  the  disabled 
“physically  challenged”  or  “special,”  as 
words  that  try  to  be  positive  but  never¬ 
theless  trivialize  and  segregate  the  dis¬ 
abled. 

She  offers  no  overall  solution  on 
which  are  the  best  terms,  saying  that 
terminology  has  to  arise  from  a  culture 
of  people  and  not  be  imposed. 

Other  contributors  to  the  discussion 
include:  John  Clogston,  Joseph 
Shapiro,  Demi  Elliott,  Bill  Breisky, 
Clark  Edwards,  Joe  Coughlin,  Michael 
Smith,  Lillie  Ransom,  John  Crandell, 
Lee  Robinson,  Alf  Pratte  and  Cherie 
Lewis. 
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Stereotypes 
Refuse  To  Die 

Journalists  at  Unity  ’94  cite  some  examples 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

AFTER  YEARS  OF  developing  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation,  ABC  News  senior 
correspondent  Carole  Simpson  says 
many  people  still  see  her  as  a  black 
woman  who  got  where  she  is  because 
of  special  treatment. 

One  example  out  of  hundreds  she 
could  have  mentioned  occurred  at  a 
colleague’s  going-away  party.  An  exec¬ 
utive  spotted  Simpson  entering  the 
room  and  asked  where  her  cap  and 
apron  were  and  wasn’t  she  going  to 
serve? 

As  moderator  of  a  discussion  on 
myths  and  stereotypes  at  the  Unity  ’94 
convention  in  Atlanta,  Simpson’s  story 
was  among  many. 

Gary  Fife,  a  reporter  at  KSKA  radio 
news  in  Anchorage,  said  Native  Amer¬ 
icans  “seem  to  be  trapped  in  the  past.” 

“What  we  find  is  that  America 
knows  more  about  our  past  and  our 
dead  ancestors,”  he  said.  “We  want  our 
colleagues  to  find  out  what  we  are  real¬ 
ly  like.  We  are  a  diverse  group  of  cul¬ 
tures.” 

He  urged  journalists  to  look  beyond 
“dance  or  dysfunction”  stories  and  to 
view  Native  Americans  as  “the  first  cit¬ 
izens,  with  a  unique  relationship  to 
this  country.” 

One  of  Fife’s  pet  peeves  is  broadcast 
stories  about  Native  Americans  that 
open  with  flute  music.  Many  tribes  do 
not  even  use  a  flute,  he  explained, 
likening  it  to  using  polka  music  each 
time  there  is  a  story  about  Germans. 

Minority  groups  themselves  are  not 
immune  from  stereotyping  each  other, 
noted  Tritia  Toyota  from  KCBS-TV  in 
Los  Angeles.  Those  stereotypes,  she 
said,  “hold  us  back  and  prohibit  us 
from  being  a  united  front.” 

When  asked  how  it  felt  to  be  a 
“model  minority”  as  far  as  stereotypes, 
Toyota  said  the  characterization  was  a 
simplification.  “ 

We  are  an  incredibly  diverse  com¬ 
munity,”  she  said. 


Ray  Suarez,  host  of  National  Public 
Radio’s  Talk  of  the  Nation,  said  myths 
and  stereotypes  often  are  so  deeply  em¬ 
bedded  that  we  don’t  question  them. 
Journalists  routinely  ask  questions 
about  things  they  don’t  know,  he  said, 
but  myths  and  stereotypes  don’t  get 
questioned  because  they  are  part  of 
what  people  do  know,  or  presume  to 
know. 


Stereotyping  “comes  out  of  the  most 
amazing  mouths,  people  you’d  think 
should  know  better,”  Suarez  said. 

In  the  news  business,  coverage  deci¬ 
sions  often  hinge  on  stereotypes,  he 
added,  blaming  the  media  for  drive-by 


shootings  of  their  own  in  which  cam¬ 
eras  do  the  shooting  and  victims  often 
are  young  men  in  handcuffs. 

Another  misunderstanding  stems 
from  the  word  machismo,  Suarez  ex¬ 
plained.  When  Hispanics  use  the  word 
macho  it  is  not  to  describe  some 
brutish  cave  man  who  beats  his  wife, 
but  a  man  who  lives  up  to  his  responsi¬ 
bilities. 


Mehta  Garza  from  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  said  from  the  audience,  “By  and 
large,  stereotypes  should  not  be  used 
and  encouraged.  We  are  in  a  business 
of  truth,”  and  stereotypes  are  not  al¬ 
ways  accurate.  BE^P 
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Newspeo^e  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E,  Anderson 


Kay  Heitzman 


Bob  Bersano 


Philip  Rossin 


Judy  Floodstrand 


Kay  Hallzman,  senior  manager  of 
public  relations  and  merchandising  for 
the  Valley  and  Ventura  County  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
been  named  marketing  director  of  the 
editions. 

Bob  B  orsano,  editor  of  the  House  & 
Garden  section  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  was  named  editor  of  the  re¬ 
designed  Sunday  magazine,  Dallas  Life. 

Poarl  Stowarl,  former  editor  at  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  has  been  named 
journalist-in-residence  at  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  1994-95  school  year.  Her 
12-month  residency  is  being  funded 
through  a  $90,000  grant  from  Freedom 
Forum. 

Androa  Shophord,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  WUSA-TV  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  appointed  a  coordinating  pro¬ 
ducer  in  Freedom  Forum’s  broadcast 
division. 


pointed  executive  editor  of  News  Com¬ 
munications’  Hill,  a  weekly  covering 
Congress  that  is  scheduled  for  a  Sep¬ 
tember  startup. 

Kevin  Klese,  former  Moscow  bureau 
chief  of  the  Washington  Post,  has  been 
named  president  of  Radio  Free  Eu¬ 
rope/Radio  Liberty  Inc. 

Jean  Connell,  news  editor  of  Reli¬ 
gious  News  Service  in  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  editor. 

Michael  Murphy,  major  accounts 
manager  for  Worcester  County  News¬ 
papers  and  publisher  of  three  of  their 
papers,  has  been  named  advertising  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  Times. 

Karen  Hupp,  assistant  managing 
editor,  was  promoted  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Rebecca  Maluuek  was  named  to 
the  new  position  of  night  city  editor. 


Joseph  Vigil,  a  national  advertising 
sales  representative  at  the  Albuquerque 
Journal,  has  returned  to  the  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican  as  retail  advertising 
manager. 

Prior  to  his  stint  in  Albuquerque,  he 
was  an  account  executive  in  Santa  Fe. 

Andrew  Stein,  president  of  Benake 
Corp.,  a  management  consulting  firm, 
and  William  Kelleher  Jr.,  general 
counsel  to  Colonia  Insurance  Co., 
have  been  elected  to  the  News  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  board  of  directors. 
Fresh  Meadows,  N.Y. 

Albert  Elsele,  a  former  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press-Dispatch  and 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  was  ap¬ 


Richard  "Dick"  Richards,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Arkansas  Pass  Progress  and 
Ingleside  Index,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Texas  Press  Association  at  the 
group’s  annual  summer  convention  in 
Fort  Worth. 

He  succeeds  Perry  ton  Herald  pub¬ 
lisher  James  Hudsen,  who  becomes 
chairman  of  the  association’s  board  of 
directors. 

J.  Michael  Reuse,  executive  editor 
at  the  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer- 
Times,  has  been  named  editor  at  the 
Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News-Argus. 

Rouse  started  his  newspaper  career 
in  Goldsboro  in  1958. 

Philip  Ressin,  senior  vice  president 
for  marketing  and  sales  promotion  at 


the  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  has  been 
named  marketing  director  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette. 

Denis*  Palmer,  WGN  station  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Tribune  Co.  in  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  finance 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Judy  Fleedsirand,  senior  account 
representative,  was  named  advertising 
promotion  services  manager. 

Katherine  Wilhelm,  Associated 
Press  bureau  chief  in  Beijing,  has  been 
appointed  Hanoi  bureau  chief. 

Elaine  Kurlenbach,  Tokyo  news 
editor,  succeeds  Wilhelm  in  China. 

Charlelt*  Perter,  bureau  chief  in 
Phoenix,  was  promoted  to  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  for  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

Denna  D*  La  Crus,  a  newswoman 
in  the  Trenton  bureau,  was  named  cor¬ 
respondent  in  charge  of  the  Newark, 
N.J.,  bureau. 

Frank  Baker,  a  correspondent  in 
Concord,  N.H.,  moves  to  the  Provi¬ 
dence  bureau. 

Kelly  Kissel,  AP  correspondent  in 
State  College,  Pa.,  was  named  news 
editor  in  Little  Rock. 

Allisen  Seale,  an  editor,  manager 
and  community  liaison  at  Insite  Pub¬ 
lishing,  Bryan,  Texas,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  Northwest  Media 
Inc.’s  Getting  Ready,  a  national  peer- 
level  newspaper  designed  to  help  pro¬ 
vide  teenagers  in  foster  homes,  and  in¬ 
stitutions  with  independent  skills. 

Mark  Sims,  opinion  page  editor  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Wood¬ 
land  Hills,  Calif.,  has  been  named  pag¬ 
ination  editor  in  charge  of  pagination 
training. 
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Bob  Moos,  an  editorial  writer  and 
columnist  at  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the  view¬ 
points  page. 

Paul  Maheny,  circulation  director  at 
the  Troy,  N.Y.,  Record,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  corporate  circulation  director 
for  the  parent,  Journal  Register  Co., 
Trenton,  N.j. 

Kalhloon  Burko,  metro  editor  at  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor. 

Alan  Llavero  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  NewS'Press  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  night  city  editor  on  the  metro 
desk. 

Tom  Korlschor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  was  named  general  assignment 
reporter. 

Dan  Edwards  and  John  Rich, 

Bee  sports  reporters,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  sports  editors. 

Kris  Eldrod,  copy  desk  chief,  be¬ 
comes  news  editor. 

Mary  Vignolos  of  California 
Delta  Newspapers  joins  the  Bee  as  a 
photographer. 

William  Murray,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  Call,  has 
been  promoted  to  advertising  director 
at  the  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Herald  News. 
Both  papers  are  owned  by  the  Journal 
Register  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Susanna  Phanauf,  controller 
with  Course  Technology  Inc.,  a  text¬ 
book  publishing  company  in  the 
Boston  area,  was  named  controller  at 
the  Herald  News. 

Marc  Ramanaw,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  Times, 
was  promoted  to  advertising  director  in 
Woonsocket. 

Stavan  PItacchalll,  co-owner  of 
Pitocchelli/Roussel  Inc.,  a  full-service 
advertising  agency,  was  named  retail 
advertising  manager  at  the  Call. 


Mag  Dickla,  who  worked  in  real 
estate  sales  in  Virginia,  was  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager. 

Karan  Bardalaau,  Sunday  editor, 
becomes  managing  editor. 

Susanna  Radican  Hawryluk, 

managing  editor  at  the  fCent  County 
Daily  Times,  West  Warwick,  R.I.,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Bordeleau  at  the  Call. 

Kathy  Parks,  general  sales  manager 
at  the  St.  Louis  radio  station  KLOU, 
has  been  named  sales  manager  of  the 
major  accounts  division  of  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  Greater  St.  Louis. 

Bridgal  Lanhardt,  classified  tele¬ 
phone  sales  manager  at  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  and  Nashville  Banner,  was 
appointed  classified  sales  manager  in 
St.  Louis. 

Kallh  Dawn,  display  advertising 
manager  at  the  Valley  News  Dispatch, 
Torenton,  Pa.,  now  is  ad  director  at  the 
Norristown,  Pa.,  Times  Herald. 

Rabarl  Panick,  associate  publish¬ 
er  at  the  Baltimore  Sun,  was  appointed 
circulation  director  in  Norristown. 

William  Hallbar,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/group  publisher  at  Cowles  Busi¬ 
ness  Media,  Stamford,  Conn.,  has  been 


named  senior  vice  president/corporate 
sales  at  the  New  York  Daily  News,  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  Applied  Graphics  Technologies. 

KImbarly  Parkar,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  NewS'Press, 
has  been  named  ad  director  at  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  and  Indianapolis  News. 

Pata  Hamlll,  former  editor  in  chief 
of  the  New  York  Post,  now  is  a  colum¬ 
nist  at  New  York  Newsday.  Earlier,  he 
was  a  columnist  for  the  New  York  Post, 
New  York  Daily  News,  Village  Voice 
and  Esquire  magazine. 

Harry  Eynan,  account  executive  at 
the  Dover-New  Philadelphia,  Ohio, 
Times  Reporter,  has  been  promoted  to 
classified  advertising  manager. 

Mika  Slaughlar,  executive  editor  at 
the  Lenoir  (N.C)  NewS'Topic,  has 
been  named  executive  editor  at  the 
Houma,  La.,  Courier. 

Gary  Larkin,  former  business  and  re¬ 
gional  editor  at  the  Torrington,  Conn., 
Register  Citizen,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  at  the  Westport 
(Conn.)  News. 
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Parade  to  publish 
youth  magazine 

Anticipated  launch  date  is  Sept.  1995;  prototype 
now  being  shown  to  advertisers;  each  newspaper  will 
determine  the  day  of  the  week  it  is  distributed 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

PARADE  PUBLICATIONS  IS  devel¬ 
oping  an  “interactive”  youth  magazine 
aimed  at  kids  12  to  15. 

A  prototype  has  been  created  for 
react,  the  new  magazine.  Plans  call  for 
a  September  1995  launch  with  an  an¬ 
ticipated  rate  base  of  four  to  six  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  prototype  is  being  shown  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  newspapers,  and  tested  in  fo¬ 
cus  groups  and  one-on-one  interviews. 
React  will  be  offered  to  the  more  then 
350  newspapers  that  carry  Parade. 

Parade  publisher  Carlo  Vittorini  said 
that  react  was  created  as  a  way  for 
newspapers  to  capture  younger  readers 
as  they  begin  to  form  media  habits. 

“We  have  felt  for  some  time  that 
there  has  been  a  gap  in  terms  of  a 
meaningful  publication  that  kids  ages 
12  to  15  could  relate  to,”  Vittorini  said. 
“There  are  some  niche  publications, 
but  .  .  .  there’s  nothing  that’s  really 
current  and  interactive.” 


“We’re  fairly  confident  of  a  positive 
response  on  the  part  of  newspapers, 
because  for  years  they  have  focused  in¬ 
tense  discussion  and  research  on  get¬ 
ting  young  people  into  papers,”  Vittori¬ 
ni  added. 

Each  newspaper  will  determine  the 


day  on  which  react  is  distributed. 

“We  think  that  most  of  them  will 
want  it  the  same  day  as  their  News¬ 
papers  In  Education  program,  which  is 
probably  a  Monday  or  Tuesday,”  Vit¬ 
torini  said. 

If  newspapers  opt  for  weekday  or 
Saturday  distribution,  react  will  be 


available  in  home  delivered  copies 
only,  in  order  to  target  kids  at  home 
rather  than  adults  on  the  way  to  work. 
Newspapers  that  opt  for  Sunday  distri¬ 
bution  will  be  able  to  include  react  in 
newsstand  copies  as  well  as  home  de¬ 
livery. 

Though  sales  efforts  are  just  begin¬ 
ning,  Vittorini  said  that  several  adver¬ 
tisers  have  participated  in  the  proto¬ 
type,  including  Schwinn  Bicycles,  Co¬ 
lumbia  House,  Topps  trading  cards, 
Hershey,  and  Nintendo. 

Parade  and  react  will  maintain  sepa¬ 
rate  sales  staffs,  though  some  accounts 
may  overlap,  he  added. 

The  magazine  will  be  produced  on 
heatset,  offset  presses.  There  will  be  a 
single  national  edition  but  newspapers 
will  be  able  to  customize  their  own  ver¬ 
sions  in  four,  eight,  and  12  page  incre¬ 
ments. 


The  sections  can  be  a  mixture  of  ed¬ 
itorial  and  advertising,  or  one  or  the 
other.  Newspapers  can  create  and  sell 
the  special  sections  to  local  advertisers 
and  then  send  the  material  to  react  for 
printing  and  insertion. 

“We’re  saying  to  the  newspapers  that 
if  you  want  to  recognize  your  Little 


Though  sales  efforts  are  just  beginning,  Vittorini 
said  that  several  advertisers  have  participated  in 
the  prototype,  including  Schwinn  Bicycles, 
Columbia  House,  Topps  trading  cards, 
Hershey,  and  Nintendo. 


The  prototype  cover  at  left  is  the  one  now  being  shown  to  advertisers.  Other  prototype  covers  are  also  being  tested. 
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League  champions  or  your  graduating 
high  school  class,  you  can  do  that,” 
Vittorini  said.  “They  can  really  make  it 
their  magazine,  and  we  think  a  lot  of 
them  will.” 

The  react  editorial  team  was  assem¬ 
bled  by  Walter  Anderson,  who  will 
serve  as  an  advisor  to  react  and  remain 
editor  of  Parade. 

Colleen  Dishon,  who  has  worked 
on  a  number  of  special  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  sections  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
will  serve  as  editorial  leader. 

Christopher  Austopchuk,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  creative  services  for  Sony  Mu¬ 
sic  and  a  creative  consultant  for  Pa¬ 
rade,  heads  the  design  team. 

The  editorial  will  be  a  mix  of  staff 
and  freelance.  Each  react  article  will 
have  a  list  of  additional  resources  and 
information  to  encourage  interactivity 
and  reader  participation.  Readers  are 
encouraged  to  respond  to  the  articles 
and  editors  by  mail,  phone,  fax,  and  e- 
mail. 

Regular  features  will  include  a  news 
section,  reader  questions,  a  “Bad  Man¬ 
ners”  column,  “Everyday  Heroes”  mu¬ 
sic,  television,  computer  game  and 
movie  reviews,  a  trouble  shooter  col¬ 
umn,  sports  news  and  features,  games, 
puzzles,  and  a  missing  persons  picture. 

“We  have  heard  for  many  years 
about  the  industry  need  to  get  younger 
people  involved  in  newspapers,”  An¬ 
derson  said.  “We’re  going  to  provide 
quality  information  that  meets  the 
needs  of  boys  and  girls  to  help  them 
become  active  participants  in  the 
world  in  which  they  live.” 

“The  voice  in  this  magazine  is  the 
voice  of  young  people,”  he  added.  “Our 
single  charge  was  to  create  a  quality 
magazine  for  young  people  that  would 
be  in  their  voice  to  create  and  repre¬ 
sent  their  community.  This  starts  with 
respect,  and  we  truly  respect  these 
young  people.” 

Publicitas  to  build 
ad  order  service 

PUBLICITAS  ADVERTISING  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc.  announced  that  it  will  devel 
op  an  automated  advertising  order  pro 
cessing  service  for  newspapers  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  AD-STAR  Services  Inc. 

The  service  will  be  built  on  the  AD- 
STAR  Telecommunications  Processor 
and  Publicitas’  Media  2000  order  pro¬ 
cessing  system.  The  goal  is  for  orders 
processed  by  Publicitas  to  be  delivered 
using  two-way  communications  to  AD- 
STAR  processors  at  newspapers. 


Court  OKs  refusal 
of  ad  depicting 
dark-skinned  Jesus 

Newspapers  rejected  photo  of  dark  Jesus 
from  religious  group’s  advertisement 

by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 


A  SALT  LAKE  city  newspaper  acted 
within  its  rights  when  it  rejected  a  reli¬ 
gious  organization’s  ad  depicting  a 
dark-skinned  Jesus  Christ,  the  Utah 
Supreme  Court  ruled  last  month. 

The  July  27  ruling  upheld  an  Octo¬ 
ber  1992  summary  judgment  against 
the  World  Peace  Movement  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  which  had  sued  alleging  religious 
discrimination. 

However,  the  court  reversed  part  of 
the  earlier  decision  ordering  the  group 
to  pay  court  costs  and  attorney’s  fees 
for  the  Newspaper  Agency  Corp., 
which  publishes  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  Deseret  News  under  a 
joint  operating  agreement. 

The  agency  operates  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  production  for  both 
newspapers,  but  each  paper  maintains 
an  independent  editorial  department 
and  sets  its  own  standards  for  advertis¬ 


Objectionable  photo 


ing  acceptability. 

In  its  decision,  the  court  found  that 
(See  Refusal  on  page  38) 
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Diversity 

Diversions 

Entries  from  reporters’  logs  at  the  Unity  ’94  conference 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

and  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

AMONG  THE  6,000  journalists  of 
color  who  met  at  Unity  ’94  in  Atlanta 
this  year,  there  was  diversity.  But  there 
was  also  diversion  interspersed  be¬ 
tween  discussion  of  the  serious  jour¬ 
nalistic  issues  that  ethnic  and  cultural 
diversity  entails. 

Here  are  some  randomly  selected 
sketches  taken  from  the  first-ever  joint 
convention  of  African-American,  His¬ 
panic,  Asian-American  and  Native 
American  journalists: 

True  lies 

At  a  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists  seminar  concerned  with 
how  close  sportswriters  should  get  to 
athletes,  Carlos  Rogers,  the  first-round 
draft  pick  for  the  San  Francisco  War¬ 
riors  basketball  team,  justified  his  own 
wariness  around  journalists  by  citing 
the  case  of  basketball  star  Derrick  Cole¬ 
man. 

Coleman  recently  was  falsely  accused 
of  rape  in  Detroit  —  but  not  before  lo¬ 
cal  papers  ran  a  virtually  minute-by- 
minute  account  of  his  visit  to  a  strip 
club. 

Rogers  said  the  chronology  con¬ 
firmed  his  belief  that  reporters  will  spy 
on  an  athlete’s  private  activities  for  the 
sake  of  a  story. 

But  maybe  that  account  came  from  a 
police  report,  Washington  Post  colum¬ 
nist  Michael  Wilbon  suggested. 

“It  had  quotation  marks,”  countered 
Rogers,  who  attended  the  conference  in 
a  Warriors  game  uniform.  “You  can’t  put 
quotation  marks  on  something  without 
somebody  saying  it,  can  you?  You  can’t 
just  put  quotation  marks  around  some¬ 
thing,  and  it’s  just  anonymous,  right?” 

“What  do  you  mean?  It’s  done  all  the 
time,”  Wilbon  said. 

“Yeah,  you  can,”  free-lance  writer 
Carolyn  Bryant  told  Rogers  softly. 

“You  can?”  Rogers  said  in  a  low 
voice.  “Scary.” 
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Where  are  the  P.C.  cops 
when  you  need  them? 

Even  at  an  event  filled  with  journal¬ 
ists  who  were  careful  —  sometimes  ex¬ 
cruciatingly  so  —  not  to  be  “culturally 
offensive,”  some  political  incorrectness 
inevitably  seeped  in. 

For  instance,  while  Unity  ’94  put  it¬ 
self  on  record  against  team  mascots  that 
use  Native  American  names  and  sym¬ 
bols,  at  least  one  of  the  buses  that  shut¬ 
tled  journalists  between  hotels  had  a 
destination  sign  that  showed  two  toma¬ 
hawks  bouncing  back  and  forth  —  a 
reference  to  the  Atlanta  Braves’  very 
un-P.C.  “tomahawk  chop”  cheer. 

“Smile,”  the  destination  sign  said. 

Smile?  One  Unity  board  member, 
when  told  of  the  bus,  just  cringed. 

Native  Americans  were  also  a  little 
put  out  about  a  video  shown  at  a  sym¬ 
posium  dedicated  to  exploring  “Myths 
and  Stereotypes.”  The  video  about 
American  culture  began  with  Colum¬ 
bus’  arrival  in  1492. 

“That’s  a  glaring  example  of  falling 
into  the  same  trap  that  we  accuse 
whites  of  falling  into,”  said  ABC  News 
senior  correspondent  Carole  Simpson, 
an  African-American. 

It’s  probably  just  churlish  to  note  that 
among  the  many  flags  displayed  at  Uni¬ 
ty’s  moving  opening  ceremony,  the  one 
representing  South  Africa  was  the  old 
banner  that  flew  during  apartheid  and 
not  the  flag  adopted  after  Nelson  Man¬ 
dela’s  election. 

But  what  could  the  Atlanta  Press 
Club  have  been  thinking  when  it  in¬ 
cluded  the  Mardi  Gras,  a  “nude  sports 
bar,”  in  its  Journalists’  Choice  guidebook 
to  Atlanta  attractions? 

“On  warm  Saturdays,  you  can  play  a 
grueling  game  of  ‘topless  volleyball’ 
with  the  highly  accomodating  ‘employ¬ 
ees.’  Nothing  like  a  table  dance  with 
your  Knicks  game,”  the  guide  says. 

Kickin’  with  Jesse 

All  those  who  find  hip-hop  music  a 
bit  bewildering  can  take  solace  in  the 


fact  that  even  a  cultural  icon  like  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  has  trouble  keeping 
up. 

At  a  symposium  on  media  coverage 
of  O.J.  Simpson,  Jackson  argued  that 
Time  magazine  —  which  famously  dark¬ 
ened  the  mug  shot  of  Simpson  for  a 
cover  —  seemed  to  put  only  controver¬ 
sial  blacks  on  its  recent  covers. 

“The  last  covers  I’ve  seen  with  blacks 
on  them  had  [Nation  of  Islam  leader 
Louis]  Farrakhan,  Snoopy  Dog,  [rapper 
Sister]  Souljah  ....,”  Jackson  said, 
trailing  off  as  laughter  grew  among  the 
1,500  in  the  audience. 

“Isn’t  that  his  name.  Snoopy  Dog? 
What?  Oh,  Snoop  Doggy  Dogg,”  Jack- 
son  said,  smiling  and  shrugging  as  he 
got  the  soft-core  “gangsta”  rapper’s 
name  right  at  last. 

Reverend  A1  says 

The  Rev.  A1  Sharpton  on  Time  mag¬ 
azine’s  sinisterly  darkened  cover  photo 
of  O.J.  Simpson:  “When  you  arrest  John 
Gotti,  you  don’t  make  him  whiter.  So 
why  would  you  make  O.J.  blacker?” 

Sharpton  on  Sharpton:  “If  people  re¬ 
ally  understood  [late  Congressman] 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  they  would  nev¬ 
er  think  I'm  flamboyant.” 

Tears  of  a  clown 

If  TV  talk  show  host  Geraldo  Rivera 
figured  his  activist  past  and  multicultur¬ 
al  origins  —  he’s  Puerto  Rican  and  Jew¬ 
ish  —  would  allow  him  to  escape  criti¬ 
cism  of  his  tabloid  style  at  a  convention 
of  minority  journalists,  he  figured 
wrong. 

Dallas-based  free-lance  writer  Bar¬ 
bara  Renaud-Gonzalez  confronted  Ger¬ 
aldo  at  a  discussion  he  hosted,  blaming 
his  sensational  style  for  being  a  major 
reason  serious,  in-depth  investigative 
reporting  is  in  decline. 

“Aren’t  you  really  a  symbol  of  the 
lack  of  investigation  and  subtlety  in 
journalism?”  Renaud-Gonzalez  asked. 

(See  Diversions  on  page  38) 
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Moldea  petitions 
Supreme  Court 

AUTHOR  DAN  MOLDEA  has  asked 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  reinstate  his 
$10  million  libel  suit  against  the  New 
York  Times. 

Moldea’s  petition  came  after  an  ap¬ 
peals  court  reversed  itself  in  May  and 
reinstated  summary  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Times  (E&P,  May  21,  p.  20). 

In  a  release  announcing  his  petition 
for  certiorari,  Moldea  stated,  “Whether 
we  win  or  lose,  my  attorneys  have  given 
me  a  great  fight  for  a  worthwhile  cause 
—  trying  to  make  opinion  writers  ac¬ 
countable  for  what  they  publish,  just 
like  news  reporters. 

“Given  the  same  set  of  unfortunate 
circumstances,  1  would  do  it  all  over 
again.  I  have  no  regrets,  and  1  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  hear 
our  case.” 

No  malicious  intent 

A  SUIT  ACCUSING  a  Minnesota 
newspaper  of  defamation  in  reporting 
on  a  proposed  law  school  was  correctly 
dismissed  because  the  plaintiff  failed  to 
show  malicious  intent,  a  state  appeals 
court  has  ruled. 

William  Hurley  of  St.  Paul  sued  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  in 
1992  over  stories  about  his  plans  to 
open  the  St.  Croix  College  of  Law  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  articles,  published  after  a  two- 
month  investigation  by  reporter  Wayne 
Wangstad,  who  was  named  as  a  defen¬ 
dant,  questioned  whether  Hurley  mis¬ 
represented  his  background  and  finan¬ 
cial  status. 

The  stories  said  the  proposed  law 
school,  which  never  opened,  was  the 
sixth  Hurley  had  started  or  attempted 
to  start  since  1974. 

Hurley’s  lawsuit  alleged  that  16  state¬ 
ments  were  false  and  defamatory. 

Judge  Eric  Lundell  dismissed  the  suit 
last  October,  ruling  that  Hurley,  who 
declined  to  be  interviewed  for  the  sto¬ 
ries,  was  a  public  figure  because  of  the 
controversy  over  the  law  school. 

“The  undisputed  facts  conclusively 
showed  no  actual  malice  on  the  news¬ 
paper’s  part,”  the  appellate  court  said 
July  26. 

“Hurley  was  the  chief  and  high-pro¬ 


file  promoter  of  a  high-profile  institu¬ 
tion  that  would  serve  the  public  inter¬ 
est.” 

To  prove  defamation  as  a  “limited 
purpose  public  official,”  Hurley,  who  dis¬ 
puted  the  designation,  had  to  prove  the 
newspaper  acted  with  reckless  disregard 
for  the  truth.  —  AP 

Judge  wins  money 
in  suit  over  letter 

THE  COLORADO  SUPREME  Court 
has  ruled  that  a  former  judge  can  col¬ 
lect  $17,500  in  damages  from  a  former 
city  councilman  who  implied  the  judge 
had  been  bribed. 

Former  Canon  City  councilman 
Steven  Stewart  criticized  then-District 
Judge  Paul  Keohane  for  declaring  a 
prominent  Canon  City  anesthesiologist 
innocent  of  sexual  assault  on  a  16-year- 
old  girl  who  was  under  anesthetic. 

From  1965  to  1980  Keohane  was  the 
lawyer  for  St.  Thomas  More  Hospital  in 
Canon  City,  where  the  alleged  assault 
occurred. 

After  the  1987  trial,  Stewart  ap¬ 
proached  a  reporter  for  the  Canon  City 
Daily  Record  and  speculated  that  Keo¬ 
hane  had  been  paid  off.  The  paper  did 
not  publish  the  remarks. 

Keohane  sued  Stewart,  a  local  resi¬ 
dent  who  wrote  two  scathing  letters  to 
the  editor  critical  of  the  decision,  and 
the  weekly  Fremont  Observer,  which 
published  the  letters  a  few  days  before 
Keohane  ran  for  reelection.  The  letters 
did  not  mention  Keohane  by  name  but 
referred  to  collusion  and  payoffs  be¬ 
tween  judges  and  doctors.  Keohane  lost 
the  election. 

A  trial  court  ruled  in  Keohane’s  fa¬ 
vor.  The  Colorado  Court  of  Appeals 
said  the  letters  written  by  Terri  Camp¬ 
bell  and  published  in  the  paper  were 
constitutionally  protected,  but  Stewart’s 
comments  were  not.  It  upheld  the  dam¬ 
age  award  against  him. 

The  Supreme  Court  last  month  up¬ 
held  the  appeals  court  decisions.  In  a 
minority  opinion,  three  of  the  seven 
judges  said  Stewart  was  not  actually 
claiming  that  Keohane  took  a  bribe,  but 
his  comments  were  a  figurative  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  disagreement  with  the  deci¬ 
sion. 

“Permitting  public  officials  to  recover 
damages  solely  for  emotional  distress  in 


a  defamation  action  will  result  in  a 
chilling  of  speech  and  discouragement 
of  public  debate,”  Chief  Justice  Luis 
Rovira  wrote. 

But  the  majority  opinion  said  Stew¬ 
art  “was  asserting  that  Judge  Keohane 
took  a  bribe.”  —  AP 

Court  dismisses 
Mich,  letter  case 

MICHIGAN’S  COURT  OF  Appeals 
unanimously  upheld  the  dismissal  of  a 
suit  brought  by  a  county  prosecutor 
who  contended  he  was  libeled  by  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  editor  in  the  Houghton  Daily 
Mining  Gazette. 

Prosecutor  Douglas  Edwards  sued  the 
paper  for  libel  and  invasion  of  privacy 
after  it  published  a  letter  to  the  editor 
saying  he  is  not  married  and  “has  cho¬ 
sen  an  alternate  lifestyle  that  suits  him 
better.” 

Edwards  argued  the  letter,  published 
during  his  successful  reelection  cam¬ 
paign,  implied  that  he  was  gay. 

The  appeals  court  agreed  with  the 
trial  judge  who  dismissed  the  suit  on 
the  grounds  that  Edwards  had  not 
proved  the  comment  about  him  “car¬ 
ried  an  adverse  implication.” 

Conn,  libel  verdict 
overturned 

REVERSING  WHAT  WAS  called  the 
first  libel  award  a  public  official  ever 
won  against  a  state  newspaper,  the 
Connecticut  Supreme  Court  in  Hart¬ 
ford  has  found  that  the  Manchester 
Journal  Inquirer  did  not  libel  a  South 
Windsor  woman  in  reporting  that  her 
actions  on  the  town’s  zoning  commis¬ 
sion  might  have  benefited  an  associate 
of  her  in-laws. 

In  the  court’s  decision,  which  set 
aside  a  $630,744  jury  verdict.  Justice 
Robert  1.  Berdon  said  the  articles  “in¬ 
volved  the  type  of  expression  —  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  official  conduct  of  a  public 
official  —  that  is  at  the  very  core  of 
First  Amendment  freedoms.” 

The  decision  involved  the  newspaper, 
then-Joumal  Inquirer  reporter  Thomas 
Puleo  and  real  estate  developer  William 
Bellock.  Bellock  was  cited  for  criticism 
of  Planning  and  Zoning  Commission 
member  Carla  Woodcock. 
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News  Tech 


SII  builds 
MediaBridge 

Traditional  publishing  system  vendor's  new 
division  spans  print  and  electronic  media 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

OFF  THE  SHOW  floor,  where  it  fea¬ 
tured  the  latest  developments  for  its 
Synthesis  66  prepress  systems,  System 
Integrators  Inc.  hosted  a  “couch  pota¬ 
to”  suite  at  the  Las  Vegas  Hilton  for 
Nexpo  ’94  conventioneers  interested 
in  electronic  media. 

The  setting  was  chosen  to  formally 
introduce  and  informally  discuss  Me¬ 
diaBridge,  Sll’s  new-media  division, 
which  reaches  from  print  preparation 
to  interactive  electronic  media. 

The  division  is  exploring  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  work  with  media  companies  to 
deliver  information  content  interac¬ 
tively  in  areas  such  as  cable  and  inter¬ 
active  television,  cellular  telephone 
and  digital  data  delivery.  Appropriate¬ 
ly,  the  bulk  of  the  formal  presentation 
was  in  video,  with  Stephen  Nilan’s  live 
voice-over,  as  guests  lounged  on 
couches  before  the  big  tube.  Close  at 
hand  and  soon  to  be  demonstrated 
were  various  other  receiving  devices. 

Nilan,  formerly  Sll  marketing  chief 
and  now  in  charge  of  MediaBridge  as 
vice  president  of  business  planning  and 
development,  characterized  the  new 
division  as  a  “big  switch”  that  redirects 
advertising,  news  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  from  newspapers  into  other  chan¬ 
nels  for  other  media.  Under  considera¬ 
tion  are  pagers  with  alphanumeric 
readout,  voice  classified  (Media- 
Bridge’s  first  offering),  on-line  services, 
interactive  cable  TV  and  automatic 
fax-back  service. 

The  emphasis  at  the  outset  is  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  specifically  classified.  If  con¬ 
tent  is  king,  according  to  Sll,  the  con¬ 
tent  that  will  work  for  interactive  me¬ 
dia  seems  not  to  be  traditional 
newspaper  editorial  fare. 

“What  we’re  interested  in  is  adver¬ 
tising,”  said  Nilan,  citing  newspapers’ 
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fat,  $11  billion  slice  of  the  $15  billion 
classified  advertising  pie.  He  said  he 
believes  the  whole  pie  will  become 
larger  with  the  addition  of  new  media, 
which  will  also  serve  to  expand  some 
segments  within  the  category. 

During  startup,  he  said,  his  group 
talked  mostly  to  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  personnel  and  was  seeking  feed¬ 
back  from  visitors  at  Nexpo. 

Nilan  said  that  new  solutions  from 
his  division  will  likely  be  the  result  of 
partnerships  with  other  developers. 
MediaBridge  is  already  at  work  on  in¬ 
teractive  voice  classified  with  Market- 
Line  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Including  advertising  expenditures 


and  the  market  for  books,  periodicals, 
on-line  information  services,  cable 
programming,  tapes  and  compact 
disks,  the  potential  market  exceeds 
$250  billion.  Looking  broadly  at  the 
consumer  market,  Sll  sees  the  audi¬ 
ence  for  digital  appliances  as  the  same 
as  that  for  analog  devices  and  print. 
Between  1988  and  1992,  analog  growth 
was  28%,  while  digital  growth  sur¬ 
passed  100%,  according  to  Nilan. 

Virtually  every  household  now  has 
at  least  one  telephone  and  television. 
But  while  cable  TV  hookup  approach¬ 
es  two-thirds  penetration,  newspapers 
sit  at  about  60%.  Nilan  saw  a  growth 
area  in  PCs,  with  at  least  one  in  every 
third  household.  Though  many,  if 
not  most,  home  computers  still  lack 
modems,  the  communications  devices 
have  become  smaller,  cheaper  and  very 
fast,  and  their  use  has  increased  with 


the  popularity  of  on-line  services. 

Common  in  businesses,  fax  ma¬ 
chines  show  only  an  11%  household 
penetration.  And  though  only  at  4% 
penetration,  CD-ROM  players  have 
experienced  a  recent  boom. 

“The  opportunity  we  see  is  real,”  Ni¬ 
lan  insists,  adding  that  beyond  the  fig¬ 
ures  he  cited  from  New  York-based 
Link  Resources,  at  least  equally  signifi¬ 
cant  will  be  how  much  time  owners 
spend  using  each  device. 

Sll  sees  a  role  in  new  media  for  itself 
because  it  sees  one  for  its  customers. 
Now  tied  almost  exclusively  to  news¬ 
papers,  Sll  does  not  want  to  be 
hitched  to  a  falling  star. 

Nilan  pointed  out  that  while  device 
ownership  and  service  and  publication 
subscriptions  are  increasing,  newspaper 
penetration  is  declining,  average  news¬ 
paper  reading  time  is  shrinking  (esti¬ 
mated  at  3'/i  hours  per  week  for  adults, 
according  to  Veronis,  Sublet  &  Asso¬ 
ciates’  1993  Communications  Industry 
Report)  and  newspapers’  23%  share  in 
the  $130  billion  marketplace  for  adver¬ 
tising,  though  still  the  largest,  contin¬ 
ues  to  diminish. 

“Interactive  advertising  really  is 
about  accountability,”  said  Nilan. 


Quoting  the  familiar  remark  attributed 
to  department  store  pioneer  John 
Wanamaker,  Nilan  said  advertisers  will 
no  longer  wonder  which  half  of  their 
advertising  works.  Interactivity,  he 
said,  will  make  it  easier  to  track  and 
measure  response  to  ads. 

Visitors  to  the  suite  were  given  a 
demonstration  of  a  response  to  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  recruitment  ad  using  a  voice 
cover  letter  and  resume. 

Sll’s  Jim  Rentz  pointed  out  that  sub¬ 
scribers  to  electronic  advertising  could 
be  immediately  notified  when  an  ad  for 
a  job,  home  or  motor  vehicle  is  posted 
that  matches  their  stored  preference. 
Notification  could  be  by  pager  or  lap¬ 
top,  Apple  Newton  or  other  device, 
perhaps  soon  even  a  personal  organiz¬ 
er,  equipped  with  a  paging  card.  Soft¬ 
ware  used  in  a  demonstration  dialed 
up  BellSouth’s  Jackson,  Miss. -based 
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“What  we’re  interested  in  is  advertising,”  said 
Nilan,  citing  newspapers’  fat,  $11  billion  slice  of 
the  $15  billion  classified  advertising  pie 
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wireless  service,  which  then  delivered 
successful  searches  to  each  device. 

For  PC  perusing,  SII’s  Chris  Dennis 
described  electronic  classifieds  utiliz¬ 
ing  a  Hyperlink  document  from  print¬ 
ed  ads,  available  either  live  on  line  or 
downloaded  and  viewed  locally  to  re¬ 
duce  connection-time  charges. 

SII  showed  a  prototype  interactive 
TV  with  what  it  believes  is  a  superior 
viewer  interface  operated  by  the  set’s 
remote  control.  Televideo  ads,  perhaps 
versions  of  voice  classifieds,  could  in¬ 
clude  images,  text  and  audio.  “The 
idea  is  to  repurpose  the  ad  once  it’s 
been  placed,”  said  Rentz. 

The  photo  of  a  house  in  a  real  estate 
ad  could  be  replaced  by  motion  video, 
allowing  a  viewer  to  visually  roam 
through  its  rooms.  “This  is  going  to 
happen,”  insisted  Rentz. 

Beyond  offering  multimedia  adver¬ 
tising,  the  technology  may  widen  ad¬ 
vertising’s  reach  and  shrink  both  geog¬ 
raphy  and  search  time.  A  service  bu¬ 
reau  could  aggregate  ads  from  any 
number  of  newspapers  and  funnel 
them  through  services  provided  by  in¬ 
dividual  local  newspaper  publishers. 

If  a  local  search  turns  up  nothing, 
suggested  MarketLine  president  Rob 
Henry,  the  service  could  be  set  to  noti¬ 
fy  the  user  that  there  are  relevant  ads 
in  three  other  cities,  with  the  option  to 
view  or  listen  to  those  ads. 

In  practice,  of  course,  this  would  re¬ 
quire  either  a  single  nationwide  service 
provider  or  a  single  standard  for  sys¬ 
tems  interconnectivity.  Nilan  would 
only  say  that  “we  intend  to  connect 
those  systems”  to  SII’s  products. 

Still,  he  predicts  SII  has  a  good  shot 
at  helping  to  create  a  market.  He  said 
building  on  the  company’s  “heritage” 
of  several  hundred  customer  sites 
makes  sense  at  the  outset,  but  in  the 
longer  term  new  advertising  media 
must  be  open  to  others’  systems  be¬ 
cause  “you’ve  got  to  have  enough  there 
that  establishes  value.” 

SII’s  first  partner  was  founded  three 
years  ago  by  Henry,  who  said  most  of 
the  first  year  was  devoted  to  market 
studies,  followed  by  another  year  of  au¬ 
dio  and  fax-back  system  development 
and  testing  in  Iowa.  He  said  systems 
were  initially  marketed  to  many  typical 
newspaper  advertisers,  such  as  Realtors 
and  car  dealers. 

Henry  told  E&P  that  while  his  com¬ 
pany  began  work  with  advertising  using 
already-familiar  phone  and  fax  systems, 
MarketLine  is  interested  in  all  interac¬ 
tive  multimedia  and  is  limited  neither 
to  advertising  applications  nor  to  SII. 


Bell  Atlantic 
offers  news 
via  telephone 

NEW  JERSEYANS  LIVING  in  the  201 
and  908  telephone  area  codes  can  get 
news  and  other  information  free 
through  a  211  number  this  fall  under  a 
trial  service  planned  by  Bell  Atlantic  of 
New  jersey. 

Beginning  in  October  callers  to  the 
number  will  hear  a  menu  from  which 
they  can  pick  a  newspaper  or  other  in¬ 
formation  source  for  news,  sports  scores, 
classified  ads  and  the  like. 

The  three-month  trial  will  let  the 
phone  company  evaluate  its  capability 
of  using  a  three-digit  number  as  a  gate¬ 
way  to  a  variety  of  information 
providers. 

It  is  part  of  Opportunity  New  Jersey, 
the  company’s  plan  to  accelerate  instal¬ 
lation  of  advanced  technologies  in  a 
statewide  fiber  optic  network. 

The  likely  information  providers  in¬ 
clude  several  newspapers,  among  them 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  the  Asbury  Park  Press  in 
Neptune,  N.J.,  and  the  Bergen  County, 
N.J.-based  Record.  —  AP 

Journal/Sentinel  to 
service  Wisconsin 
on  prodigy  network 

JOURNAL/SENTINEL  INC.  said  it 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  with  Prodigy 
Services  Co.  to  offer  a  local  on-line  ser¬ 
vice  covering  the  entire  state  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

“We  intend  to  offer  far  more  than  an 
electronic  newspaper,”  said  James  Cur- 
row,  president  of  Journal/Sentinel, 
which  publishes  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

“Our  service  will  include  deep  data¬ 
bases,  information  on  local  communi¬ 
ties,  entertainment  and  education  fea¬ 
tures,  local  bulletin  boards,  a  dialogue 
with  our  editors  and  much  more,”  he 
added. 

“Of  course,  newspaper  content  —  in¬ 
cluding  classified  ads  —  will  be  there, 
too,  but  the  news  will  be  updated 
throughout  the  day  and  both  news  and 
classified  will  be  enhanced  with  photo 
and  sound,”  Currow  said. 


The  new  service,  which  has  not  yet 
been  named,  will  be  available  to  current 
Prodigy  subscribers  in  the  service  area 
for  an  additional  monthly  fee,  the  com¬ 
pany  said. 

Newspaper  subscribers  who  are  not 
yet  Prodigy  service  customers  will  be 
able  to  subscribe  to  the  combined  local 
and  national  services  under  various 
pricing  plans  that  will  be  announced 
when  the  local  service  goes  on-line. 

A  start  date  for  the  service  has  not 
been  announced. 

Journal/Sentinel  said  the  new  service 
will  be  “more  local  than  even  zoned 
editions  of  the  newspaper.” 

It  said  Little  League  scores,  school 
lunch  menus  and  real  estate  transac¬ 
tions  are  among  the  possibilities  for  the 
local  news  service. 

Currow  said  the  company  had  reor¬ 
ganized  itself  to  be  an  electronic  infor¬ 
mation  provider. 

It  has  created  an  interactive  media 
and  information  technologies  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  department  is  headed  by  Peter 
Stockhausen,  who  had  been  named 
vice  president  for  information  tech¬ 
nologies. 

Election  results 
move  on  audiotex 
at  Sacramento  Bee 

IN  WHAT  IT  calls  the  first  effort  of  its 
kind,  the  Sacramento  Bee  joined  with 
Voice  News  Network  to  distribute  re¬ 
sults  from  California’s  primary  elections 
through  the  newspaper’s  audiotex  sys¬ 
tem. 

BeeLine  updated  its  election  results 
hourly  from  8:30  p.m.  through  2  a.m. 
on  election  night,  June  7,  and  posted  fi¬ 
nal  results  at  6  a.m. 

The  Bee,  McClatchy  Newspapers 
flagship,  transmitted  results  to  VNN,  a 
unit  of  Tribune  Co.’s  Tribune  Media 
Services,  and  VNN  offered  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  other  newspapers  using  its 
system. 

“This  first  try  was  a  great  effort  and 
an  innovative  concept,”  said  Bee  elec¬ 
tronic  media  manager  Frank  Dorf.  “It 
was  the  first  time  a  newspaper  has  tried 
anything  of  this  nature.” 

He  plans  to  repeat  and  extend  the 
audio  reporting  process  in  the  general 
election  in  November. 
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Orders  and 
installations 


Advanced  Technical  Seluliens 

North  Andover,  Mass. 

Windows-based  editorial  and  pagi¬ 
nation  system  for  the  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Blade.  Valued  at  more  than  $1  million, 
the  system  includes  486-based  work¬ 
stations  for  51  reporters,  41  editors  and 
18  paginators  supported  by  the  ATS 
Osiris  II  database  and  a  Novell  SFT3 
network. 

Some  pagination  workstations  will 
handle  layout  only  while  other  com¬ 
bine  copy  editing.  Pages  are  designed 
in  either  ATS  QuikLayout  or  QuarkX¬ 
Press,  which  can  take  QuikLayout 
pages  for  further  work.  The  database 
can  store  copy  changed  during  page 
makeup. 

As  prime  integrator,  ATS  will  over¬ 
see  installation  of  Software  Con- 
svlling  Systema’  Layout  8000  ad 
dummying  software  and  other,  as  yet 
undesignated  vendors’  subsystems,  in¬ 
cluding  those  for  retail  and  classified 
advertising  and  full-page  output  with 
OPI  service. 

Installation  of  Osiris  II  was  to  begin 
in  June  for  a  two-year  transition  using 
the  ATS  Gateway  to  the  existing  Atex 
system,  giving  Osiris  II  users  full  access 
to  stories  entered  on  the  older  system 
and  messaging  via  existing  Atex  soft¬ 
ware. 

The  Wilmington,  N.C.,  Morning 
Star  and  StaV'News  is  getting  14  Quik¬ 
Layout  licenses  and  ATS  Tracker  soft¬ 
ware  to  paginate  with  the  25-station 
Osiris  II  system  installed  earlier  this 
year,  which  also  interfaces  with  an 
Atex  editorial  system. 

The  paper  also  will  get  the  new  ATS 
Display  Ad  Dummy  product,  which 
uses  information  from  the  existing 
Atex  IAS  retail  order  entry  system. 
More-complex  pages  will  be  assembled 
in  QuarkXPress,  which  also  is  tied  to 
the  Osiris  database. 

Systam  Intagralers  Inc. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Advertising  Synthesis  66  system  for 
the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  SII’s 
first  customer  for  its  OS/2-based  adver¬ 
tising  workstation. 
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The  sale  includes  SII’s  new  Unix- 
based  Synthesis  Classified  Pagination. 
The  373,000-circulation  daily  will  use 
151  AMTX  workstations  connected  on 
a  fiber-optic  LAN  to  eight  Tandem  Hi¬ 
malaya  RISC  servers. 

Ten  Macintosh  workstations  also 
will  be  connected  to  the  NonStop 
servers  via  SIIMac  interface.  SII’s  Sun- 
based  Scoop  software  will  manage  full- 
page  output. 

SII  software  to  assist  operations  will 
include  Complete  Zoning  And  Rating, 
the  new  CreditDesk  product  for  check¬ 
ing  and  authorizing  credit  card  trans¬ 
actions  and  GlobalMail  to  integrate 
third-party  e-mail  systems. 

Also,  an  Editorial  Synthesis  66  XR 
system  with  pagination  and  LASR 
electronic  library  for  the  Daily  Glean¬ 
er,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  The  newsroom 
will  get  45  Windows-based  RoadRun¬ 
ner  486  client  workstations  and  15 
Macintosh  pagination  and  graphics 
workstations.  Editorial  will  use  with 
Page  Director  assembly  and  coloriza- 
tion  and  Ad  Director  ad  dummying 
XTensions  to  QuarkXPress  for  pagina¬ 
tion. 

The  Macintosh  software  will  be  in¬ 
tegrated  with  the  SII  editorial  system 
using  SIIQuest.  SIIMac  will  link  Mac¬ 
intoshes  to  the  SII  system’s  Tandem 
computer. 

Cybergraphic  Inc. 

Burlington,  Mass. 

Classified  advertising  order  entry 
and  page  makeup  system  with  links  to 

a  Celller-Jackson  business  system 
and  Multi-Ad  Creator  display  ad  make¬ 
up  at  the  Herald-Leader,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

The  system  uses  dual-hosted  VAXs- 
tation  Model  4000-60s  and  486  PC 
workstations  running  under  DOS.  Fea¬ 
tures  include  CyberExport  for  extend¬ 
ed  SQL  reporting  of  month-to-month 
and  year-to-year  comparisons,  new 
Postal  Validation  System  for  address 
verification,  correction  and  printing, 
and  direct  on-line  batch  credit  card 
processing  using  Edgll  Associates’ 
EdgCapture  software.  Cybergraphic 


also  will  consult  on  OPI  server  integra¬ 
tion. 

Cybergraphic  Systems  Pty.  Ltd., 
Sydney,  Australia,  signed  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar  contract  with  News  Ltd.  for 
editorial  systems  at  Mirror  Australian 
Telegraph  Publications’  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  Mirror,  The  Australian,  Sunday 
Telegraph  and  The  Sportsman  weekly 
tabloid  racing  form.  (Last  year,  MATP 
installed  a  120-station  Cybergraphic 
classified  system.) 

To  run  on  clustered  DEC  Alpha- 
based  fileservers  capable  of  holding 
more  than  20  gigabytes  of  triplicated 
data,  the  new  editorial  system  will  sup¬ 
port  154  local  reporters  and  174  local 
page  and  layout  editors  over  a  LAN 
consisting  of  multiple  fiber-optic  back¬ 
bones,  with  UTP  Ethernet  to  each 
workstation. 

Tied  in  will  be  81  reporters  and  20 
editors  at  remote  sites.  The  system  will 
incorporate  pagination,  interface  to 
new  and  existing  text  libraries,  include 
pagination  capabilities  for  worksta¬ 
tions  at  remote  sites  and  handle  full- 
color  production. 

Every  editor  will  have  all  layout  and 
editing  tools,  including  the  ability  to 
place  and  manipulate  all  text,  rules, 
pictures  and  graphics. 

Each  workstation  has  its  own  h&j, 
dictionary  and  font  caching  for  fast  re¬ 
sponse.  Productivity  gains  are  antici¬ 
pated  by  eliminating  the  need  for  typo¬ 
graphic  input  by  sub-editors  in  Cyber¬ 
graphic’s  layout  composition  strategy, 
developed  with  input  from  MATP  edi¬ 
torial  and  systems  staffers. 

Managing  Editor  Softwaro  Inc. 

Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Page  Director  Advertising  Layout 
System  for  a  New  York  Times  Co.  mag¬ 
azine  (with  Forms  Manager)  and  for 
newspaper  dummying  at  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.,  Butler  (Pa.) 
Eagle,  Danville  (Va.)  Register  &  Bee 
(with  six  copies  of  Editorial  Layout 
System),  Shoreline  Newspapers  (10 
weeklies  based  in  Guilford,  Conn.), 
Courier-News ,  Bridgewater,  N.J., 
Marin  Independent  Journal,  San 
Rafael,  Calif.,  Sun  Journal,  Lewiston, 
Maine  (with  Classified  Layout  Sys¬ 
tem),  Delaware  County  Daily  Times, 
Primos,  Pa.  (with  ELS  and  CLS), 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald, 
Stamford,  Conn,  Advocate  (with 
Forms  Manager)  and  LA  Weekly. 
Also,  a  copy  of  AdForce  for  Hawaii’s 
RFD  Publications. 
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NNA  accepts 
postal  hikes 

THE  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  Asso¬ 
ciation  said  it  will  accept  the  rate  settle¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  if  the  USPS  completes  a  promised 
study  that  better  measures  the  volume 
of  in-county  mail. 

NNA  at  first  opposed  what  was  being 
touted  as  an  across-the-board  postal 
rate  hike  of  10.3%  because  second-class, 
in-county  rates  used  by  community  pa¬ 
pers  would  have  soared  34%.  The 
Postal  Service  backed  off  from  that  pro¬ 
posal,  and  in-county  likely  will  see  a  re¬ 
duction  under  the  new  structure. 

The  Postal  Service,  according  to 
NNA,  now  has  agreed  to  take  another 
look  at  its  measurement  of  in-county 
volume  —  which  USPS  says  has 
dropped  27%,  a  number  NNA  disputes. 

The  volume  measurements  will  be 
checked  for  accuracy  by  an  outside  con¬ 
tractor  at  a  cost  to  the  USPS  of  as 
much  as  $250,000. 

Batten  begins 
treatment  for  tumor 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  INC.  chairman  and 
CEO  James  K.  Batten  last  month  began 
a  combination  radiation/chemotherapy 
treatment  for  a  brain  tumor  discovered 
in  June,  the  company  reported.  The 
treatment  was  expected  to  take  six  to 
seven  weeks. 

Batten  underwent  surgery  July  1.  At 
the  time,  doctors  suspected  the  tumor 
would  prove  malignant;  pathology  re¬ 
ports  later  confirmed  that  diagnosis. 

Inmate  confesses 
to  murder  in 
letters  to  paper 

POLICE  IN  NEWPORT,  Ky.,  are  re¬ 
opening  a  five-year-old  unsolved  mur¬ 
der  case  because  a  prison  inmate  wrote 
letters  to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  con¬ 
fessing  he  killed  the  victim. 

Clifton  Cousins,  24,  of  Cleveland,  an 
inmate  at  the  Southern  Ohio  Correc¬ 
tional  Facility  in  Lucasville,  admitted  to 
killing  Sherry  Armstrong,  33,  of  New¬ 
port,  in  November  1989  in  two  letters, 
the  Enquirer  reported. 


The  paper  informed  police  about  the 
letters.  Officials  talked  to  Cousins  and 
an  accomplice  he  named,  then  re¬ 
opened  the  case. 

Cousins  wrote  the  letters  after  he 
read  a  story  in  the  paper  about  the  un¬ 
solved  murder. 

The  Enquirer  said  that  in  1992, 
Cousins  told  of  murdering  two  women 
in  Cleveland  in  letters  to  the  Plain 
Dealer.  Cousins  pleaded  guilty  to  both 
murders  and  was  sentenced  to  15  years 
to  life. 

Columnist’s  yacht 
bombed,  maybe 
by  terrorists 

THE  YACHT  OF  Taki  Theodoracopu- 
los,  a  Greek  aristocrat  who  pens  a  col¬ 
umn  for  the  New  York  Post,  was 
bombed  last  month,  possibly  by  terror¬ 
ists,  the  paper’s  “Page  Six”  gossip  col¬ 
umn  reported. 

An  explosion  ripped  through  the  hull 
of  the  86-foot  Bushido  just  before  dawn 
July  26  outside  Athens.  The  columnist, 
who  goes  by  Taki,  was  not  aboard;  four 
crew  members  managed  to  get  off  safely 
before  the  boat  sank. 

Authorities  suspected  terrorists  were 
to  blame,  but  in  a  Post  interview  Taki 
said  a  jealous  husband  could  have  been 
responsible. 

“I  have  one  or  two  enemies,”  he  said. 
“One  is  a  notorious  boat-sinker  ....  I 
wrote  that  he  was  a  crook,  and  I  did 
have  a  little  tryst  with  his  wife,  and 
then  I  hit  him  at  a  nightclub.” 

ASNE  asks 
Pentagon  to  upgrade 
spokesperson 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  has  asked  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  to  upgrade  the  status 
of  its  chief  spokesperson  from  assistant 
to  the  secretary/public  affairs  to  assis¬ 
tant  secretary. 

Although  prompted  by  the  current 
situation  with  Haiti,  ASNE’s  freedom  of 
information  committee  vice  chairman 
Richard  Oppel,  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers’  Washington  bureau  chief,  told 
Defense  Secretary  William  Perry  in  a 
letter  that  the  issue  is  timeless. 


“We  need  a  public  affairs  officer  who 
has  the  ear  of  the  defense  secretary,” 
Oppel  wrote.  “The  position  should  be 
by  presidential  appointment,  approved 
by  Congress.  The  office  should  be  held 
by  someone  with  longer  experience  and 
knowledge  of  military  affairs  and  gov¬ 
ernment  reporting.” 

Oppel  said  that  during  the  Bush  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  chief  military  spokes¬ 
person  carried  the  assistant  secretary  ti¬ 
tle,  but  the  position  was  downgraded 
under  President  Clinton. 

He  noted  that  the  proposal  in  no  way 
reflects  on  the  job  done  by  the  current 
spokesperson,  Kathleen  de  Laski,  a  for¬ 
mer  ABC  News  staffer  who  is  expected 
to  resign  shortly  before  the  birth  of  her 
child. 

In  his  letter,  Oppel  said  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  left  a  serious  divide  between 
the  military  and  the  press,  and  the  news 
media  remain  unsatisfied  with  restric¬ 
tions  on  coverage. 

In  a  giant  military  organization  in 
which  rank  and  the  ability  to  get  things 
done  are  inseparable,  Oppel  said,  “the 
official  level  of  the  public  affairs  officer 
is  not  mere  symbolism. 

“The  difference  between  an  assistant 
secretary,  with  rank  equivalent  to  a 
four-star  general,  and  of  an  assistant  to 
the  secretary,  with  rank  equivalent  to  a 
three-star  general,  can  be  essential  in 
working  through  certain  policy  matters 
successfully.” 

Fine  print 
by  phone? 

RADIO  ADVERTISERS  RWE  gotten 
a  break  from  Congress,  which  has 
agreed  to  allow  the  fine  print  in  car 
lease  ads  to  be  given  through  an  800 
phone  number  rather  than  over  the  air. 

But  newspapers  have  not  been  left 
out  of  the  equation. 

After  newspapers  argued  that  the 
space  on  newsprint  devoted  to  details  of 
lease  plans  is  as  valuable  as  the  time  it 
takes  to  read  them  over  the  air,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  will  review  com¬ 
ments  and  consider  a  rule  to  streamline 
the  required  disclosures  in  television 
and  print  media. 

The  radio  provisions  have  been  fold¬ 
ed  into  the  Community  Banking  Act, 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
and  awaits  Senate  approval. 
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Continued  from  page  18 

Newspapers  generated  revenues 
10.3%  higher  to  $327.4  million  and  op¬ 
erating  profit  20.5%  higher  to  $11.5  mil¬ 
lion. 

Broadcast  revenue  rose  1.5%  to  $37.5 
million  as  operating  profit  jumped 
22.7%  to  $13.7  million.  Cable  revenue 
edged  up  1.2%  to  $42  million  as  operat¬ 
ing  profit  slid  10.1%  to  $12.6  million. 
Entertainment  revenue  skidded  11.3% 
to  $36.2  million,  raising  operating  prof¬ 
it  2.9%  to  $15.5  million. 

Six-month  net  earnings  declined  to 
$36.8  million,  or  96^  a  share,  from  $47.8 
million,  or  $1.25  a  share.  Excluding 
gains  last  year  of  370  a  share  from  ac¬ 
counting  changes  and  40  a  share  from 
asset  sales,  six-month  earnings  from 
continuing  operations  rose  8.3%  to  9l0 
a  share,  the  company  said. 

Six-month  revenues  rose  3.1%,  3.9% 
excluding  divested  operations,  to  $305.7 
million,  and  operating  profit  rose  7.1% 
to  $90.8  million. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  CO. 

Lifted  by  rebounding  ad  and  circula¬ 
tion  revenues  at  its  flagship  New  York 
Times  and  regional  papers,  the  New 
York  Times  Co.  reported  second-quar¬ 
ter  net  income  rocketed  53.2%  higher 
to  $34.3  million,  or  320  a  share,  from 
$22.4  million,  or  280  a  share,  a  year  ear¬ 
lier. 

Revenue  jumped  31.4%  to  $635.5  mil¬ 
lion,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Boston  Globe  last  October. 
Quarterly  operating  profit  jumped 
50.1%  to  $73.4. 

Higher  earnings  were  partially  offset 
by  higher  interest  expenses,  and  per- 
share  earnings  were  diluted  by  new 
stock  issued  as  part  of  the  Globe  deal. 

Reported  earnings  did  not  include 
the  $275  million  sale  of  the  company’s 
women’s  magazines  to  a  unit  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  firm  Gruner  &  Jahr,  a  sale  expect¬ 
ed  to  add  $1.10  to  $1.20  a  share  to  third- 
quarter  earnings. 

Operating  profits  from  the  Times, 
Globe,  28  regional  papers  and  other  in¬ 
terests  soared  41.8%  to  $62.8  million,  as 
revenues  rose  39.7%  to  $498.6  million. 
Newspaper  profits  benefitted  from  low¬ 
er  newsprint  prices  and  the  addition  of 
the  Globe. 

Times  ad  volume  increased  4  5%  for 
the  quarter  as  the  regional  papers  raised 
ad  linage  3%. 

Magazines  more  than  doubled  oper¬ 
ating  profit  to  $10  million,  as  revenues 
grew  to  $108.9  million,  from  $104.3  mil¬ 


lion. 

Broadcasting  and  information  ser¬ 
vices  lifted  operating  profits  to  $7.7  mil¬ 
lion,  from  $5.7  million,  as  revenue  in¬ 
creased  to  $28  million,  from  $22.5  mil¬ 
lion. 

Forest  products  turned  a  small  loss  in 
the  quarter  last  year  to  a  small  gain,  in 
part  because  losses  from  one  mill  are  no 
longer  booked. 

The  Times  Co.’s  six-month  earnings 
soared  56.4%  to  $52  million,  or  490  a 
share,  from  $33.3  million,  or  420  a 
share,  a  year  earlier,  as  revenues  surged 
30.6%  to  $1.2  billion.  Operating  profit 
soared  to  $194.2  million,  from  $137.3 
million,  largely  because  of  the  Globe 
and  improved  earnings  in  other  areas. 

The  company  anticipated  1994  amor¬ 
tization  would  rise  to  $155  million,  from 
$129  million  in  1993,  and  higher 
newsprint  prices  later  this  year  would 
improve  earnings  from  forest  products. 

PARK  COMMUNICATIONS 

Park  Communications,  reporting  the 
best  second-quarter  in  its  history,  said 
net  income  jumped  47%  to  $8  million, 
or  380  a  share,  from  $5.4  million,  or  260 
a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

With  strong  earnings  in  radio,  TV 
and  newspapers,  the  Ithaca,  N.Y.-based 
company  reported  operating  profit 
surged  36%  to  $17.1  million  on  revenues 
up  9%  to  $48.1  million. 

Operating  profit  increases  by  division 
were:  newspapers,  15%;  television,  aid¬ 
ed  by  an  acquisition  and  reduced  music 
license  fees,  50%;  radio,  35%. 

The  quarter  raised  six-month  earn¬ 
ings  45%  to  $11  million,  or  560  a  share, 
from  $8  million,  or  390  a  share,  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1993,  as  revenues 
grew  7%  to  $88.2  million,  and  operat¬ 
ing  income  surged  34%  to  $27.8  million. 

President  and  chief  operating  officer 
Wright  M.  Thomas  attributed  the  gains 
to  expanding  national  and  local 
economies  and  internal  efficiencies. 

In  other  developments.  Park,  which 
is  for  sale,  said  it  has  committed  to 
spending  over  $1  million  for  color  sepa¬ 
ration  equipment  at  14  of  its  daily  pa¬ 
pers  and  is  installing  audiotex  equip¬ 
ment  at  newspaper  operations. 

PULITZER  PUBLISHING 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  reported  sec¬ 
ond-quarter  net  income  leaped  33.8% 
to  $10.5  million,  or  8l0  a  share,  from 
$7.9  million,  or  680  a  share,  a  year  ear¬ 
lier. 

A  July  1993  offering  of  1.4  million 
shares  diluted  per-share  earnings. 

Quarterly  revenues  advanced  17.6% 


to  $122.7  million,  and  operating  profit 
lofted  43.4%  higher  to  $20.8  million. 
Not  counting  newly  acquired  TV  sta¬ 
tions,  consolidated  revenues  increased 
just  5%. 

“This  was  a  quarter  when  everything 
went  well,”  said  chairman  and  CEO 
Michael  E.  Pulitzer.  He  said  all  opera¬ 
tions  posted  strong  revenue  gains,  and 
cost  controls  boosted  cash  flow  and  net 
profit. 

Revenues  from  the  flagship  St.  Louis 
Post'Dispatch,  Arizona  Daily  Star  in 
Tucson  and  Daily  Southtown  in  subur¬ 
ban  Chicago  increased  4.5%  to  $76.4 
million,  with  ad  revenue  gains,  led  by 
classified,  at  each  paper. 

Newspaper  operating  profit  surged 
30.3%  to  $8.5  million,  and  the  operat¬ 
ing  profit  margin  jumped  to  16.7%, 
from  12.8%. 

Broadcast  revenues  soared  48.4%  to 
$46.3  million,  a  9.5%  increase  not 
counting  new  acquisitions,  as  operating 
profit  soared  51.1%  to  $13.3  million,  an 
operating  profit  margin  of  28.7%,  up 
from  28.3%  a  year  earlier. 

Operating  expenses,  excluding  the 
St.  Louis  profit  split,  advanced  12.3% 
for  the  quarter,  with  publishing  costs 
down  a  hair  and  broadcast  costs  up 
47.5%  as  a  result  of  newly  acquired  sta¬ 
tions. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
net  income  advanced  to  $14.7  million, 
or  $1.13  a  share,  from  $11.5  million,  or 
$1  a  share,  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1993,  as  revenues  advanced  18.3%  to 
$197.9  million,  and  operating  profit 
jumped  to  $32.3  million,  from  $21.7  mil¬ 
lion.  Excluding  accounting  changes, 
six-month  net  income  progressed  37.5% 
to  $15.4  million. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
Pulitzer  paid  Newhouse  Newspapers  $7 
million  in  profits  from  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  as  part  of  the  joint  operating 
agreement  involving  the  defunct  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

E.W.  SCRIPPS  CO. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  reported  second- 
quarter  net  income  more  than  doubled 
to  $47.8  million,  or  640  a  share,  from 
$22.1  million,  or  300  a  share,  a  year  ear¬ 
lier. 

Excluding  unusual  items,  net  earn¬ 
ings  surged  44%.  Quarterly  revenues 
rose  slightly  to  $307.6  million,  and  oper¬ 
ating  profit  advanced  29%  to  $63.2  mil¬ 
lion. 

“The  continued  momentum  in  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  and  effective  cost 
control  put  us  in  position  to  show  ex¬ 
cellent  profit  growth,”  said  president 
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and  CEO  Lawrence  A.  Leser. 

Newspapers  raised  quarterly  revenues 
9%  to  $151.8  million  and  cut  expenses 
1.6%,  rocketing  operating  income  73% 
to  $34.1  million.  Ad  revenues  advanced 
11%  to  $109  million,  with  local  retail  up 
5.7%,  classified  up  16%,  national  up 
21%  and  preprints  up  11%.  Circulation 
revenue  grew  2.3%  to  $29.2  million. 

Broadcast  revenues  declined  as  oper¬ 
ating  earnings  increased  32%  to  $26.2 
million.  Cable  TV  earnings  declined  on 
flat  revenues,  a  result  of  federal  regula¬ 
tion.  Its  Sacramento,  Calif.,  cable  sys¬ 
tem  accrued  $1.5  million  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  paying  customer  rebates  ordered 
by  a  federal  court. 

Entertainment  operations  —  includ¬ 
ing  newspaper  syndication  and  licens¬ 
ing  and  TV  and  cable  production  — 
slipped  $1  million  into  the  red  from 
nearly  $1  million  in  operating  profit  as 
revenues  edged  up  slightly  to  $18.7  mil¬ 
lion. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
Scripps  reported  net  income  surged  to 
$72.9  million,  or  98^  a  share,  from  $54.7 
million,  or  730  a  share.  Revenues  in¬ 
creased  to  $593.3  million,  and  operating 
income  advanced  30%  to  $115.3  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  company  said  it  has  reduced 
debt  by  $279  million  over  the  past  18 
months  to  $163  million. 

TIMES  MIRROR 

Times  Mirror  Co.,  owner  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  reported  second-quarter 
net  income  slipped  to  $45.4  million,  or 
350  a  share,  from  $47.9  million,  or  370  a 
share,  a  year  earlier. 

Quarterly  operating  profit  rose  to 
$65.3  million,  from  $60.9  million,  and 
revenue  advanced  to  $807.6  million, 
from  $784.6  million  in  the  quarter  last 
year. 

Times  Mirror  reported  results  from 
its  cable  TV  unit  under  discontinued 
operations  pending  the  closing  of  an 
agreement  to  merge  it  with  Cox  Cable 
Communications.  It  also  changed  how 
it  reports  results  of  its  operating  units. 

Chairman,  president  and  CEO 
Robert  F.  Erburu  said  newspapers  were 
increasing  revenues  and  profit  margins 
as  costs  were  being  held  down. 

Newspaper  operating  profit  leaped 
30.5%  to  $52.9  million,  reflecting  im¬ 
proved  ad  revenues  and  low  newsprint 
prices.  Quarterly  newspaper  revenues 
advanced  to  $517.3  million,  from  $499.3 
million  a  year  before,  including  Times 
revenues  up  to  $198.5  million,  from 
$190.9  million.  East  Coast  papers  lifted 
quarterly  ad  revenues  to  $198.1  million. 


from  $185.5  million. 

Cable  reported  revenues  down  to 
$118.2  million,  operating  profit  down  to 
$24.5  million  and  net  income  down  by 
more  than  half  to  $13.3  million,  or  100 
a  share,  compared  with  the  quarter  last 
year. 

Professional  information  operations 
produced  slightly  higher  revenues,  to 
$222.7  million,  but  23.4%  lower  operat¬ 
ing  profit,  to  $30.1  million,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  lower  prices  at  its  Matthew 
Bender  unit. 

Consumer  multimedia  —  including 
magazines,  books,  TV  programming 
and  multimedia  software  —  reduced 
losses  to  $1.3  million,  from  $2.3  million 
in  second-quarter  1993,  as  revenues  rose 
to  $67.8  million,  from  $62.9  million,  in¬ 
cluding  magazine  revenues  up  10.9%. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 
Times  Mirror  reported  revenues  up  a 
hair  to  $1.5  billion,  while  operating 
profit  dipped  to  $98.2  million,  from 
$105.2  million.  Net  income  declined  to 
$68.1  million,  or  530  a  share,  from  $77.6 
million,  or  600  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

TRIBUNE  CO. 

Tribune  Co.  reported  second-quarter 
net  earnings  mounted  37%  to  $85  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $1.19  a  share,  compared  with 
the  quarter  a  year  earlier,  when  it  net¬ 
ted  $62.3  million,  or  870  a  share. 

Second-quarter  1994  included  a  $13 
million  after-tax  gain  on  the  sale  of 
some  holdings  in  the  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturer  Quno.  Excluding  the  gain, 
quarterly  net  income  rose  16%  to  $72 
million,  or  $1  a  share. 

The  Chicago-based  owner  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  said  higher  media  prof¬ 
its  and  lower  newsprint  losses  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  gain. 

Quarterly  revenues,  aided  by  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  higher  advertising,  advanced 
11%  to  $574  million,  and  operating 
profit  jumped  15%  to  $122.8  million. 

Publishing  revenues  increased  17%  to 
$351.9  million,  and  operating  profit 
leaped  24%  to  $79  million.  Quarterly 
ad  revenues  advanced  14-4%  in  classi¬ 
fied,  6.6%  in  general  and  6.3%  in  retail, 
as  circulation  revenue  slipped  slightly. 
All  five  dailies  recorded  single-digit 
gains  in  full-run  linage. 

Broadcasting  and  entertainment  op¬ 
erations  lifted  revenues  3%  to  $223.1 
million  and  operating  profit  2%  to 
$50.2  million. 

Six-month  net  earnings  rose  40%  to 
$115.8  million,  or  $1.58  a  share,  from 
$82.7  million,  or  $1.16  a  share,  a  year 
earlier,  as  revenues  advanced  11%  to 
nearly  $1.1  billion  and  operating  profit 


jumped  25%  to  $207.4  million. 

Six-month  newspaper  ad  revenues 
increased  15.6%  to  $689  million,  in¬ 
cluding  classified  up  13.5%,  general  up 
11.8%,  retail  up  5.4%  and  circulation 
revenue  up  slightly.  Linage  increases  at 
five  dailies  ranged  from  5.2%  to  7.6%. 

WASHINGTON  POST  CO. 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  reported 
second-quarter  net  income  advanced 
9%  to  $41.3  million,  or  $3.54  a  share, 
from  $38  million,  or  $3.23  a  share,  a 
year  earlier. 

Quarterly  revenue  grew  7%  to  $404.8 
million,  and  operating  income  grew  to 
$69.6  million,  from  $64  million. 

Quarterly  newspaper  revenues,  over¬ 
whelmingly  from  the  flagship  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  increased  5%  as  Post  ad  vol¬ 
ume  inched  1.1%  higher. 

Quarterly  broadcast  revenues  in¬ 
creased  39%,  and  cable  revenues 
dipped  1%,  Newsweek  magazine  rev¬ 
enue  increased  1%,  revenue  from  other 
businesses  rose  8%,  and  equity  in  earn¬ 
ings  of  affiliates  grew  to  $2.2  million, 
compared  with  a  $600,000  loss  a  year 
earlier. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
the  company  posted  net  income  up  5% 
to  $70.1  million,  or  $5.99  a  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  $78.1  million,  or  $6.63  a 
share,  in  the  period  last  year.  Excluding 
accounting  changes  last  year,  six-month 
earnings  were  $66.5  million,  or  $5.65  a 
share. 

End  U.S.-Cuba 
news  embargo: 
lAPA  says 

THE  INTER  AMERICAN  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  called  on  the  presidents  of 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  to  lift  the 
25-year  old  ban  on  the  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  between  the  countries. 

The  lAPA  sent  letters  to  presidents 
Bill  Clinton  and  Fidel  Castro  urging 
them  to  lift  restrictions  on  journalists 
and  to  allow  news  bureaus  to  reopen  in 
each  other’s  countries. 

News  relations  ended  in  1969  when 
Castro  expelled  the  last  American  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Havana  and  President 
Nixon  retaliated  by  closing  Cuba’s  U.S. 
news  bureaus. 

The  lAPA,  which  represents  more 
than  1,300  Western  Hemisphere  publi¬ 
cations,  has  for  30  years  criticized 
Cuba’s  controls  on  free  expression. 

Also,  the  lAPA  condemmed  threats 
to  close  the  independent  media  in  Haiti. 
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Growing  client  lists 
for  TMC  providers 

More  than  200  newspapers  are  now  purchasing 
syndicated  Total  Market  Coverage  publications 


by  David  As  tor 

TMS,  TN  and  PP  are  very  happy  with 
their  TMCs. 

Tribune  Media  Services,  Thomson 
Newspapers  and  Piedmont  Publishing 
all  offer  syndicated  Total  Market  Cov¬ 
erage  publications  that  are  attracting 
new  clients  at  a  rapid  rate. 

“The  entire  market  has  doubled 
since  last  year,”  said  Paul  Camp,  who  is 
the  publisher  of  Thomson’s  CoverStory 
publication. 

Covers  tory  now  has  more  than  100 
clients  and  Tribune’s  US  Express  has 
67,  including  a  number  of  major-metro 
papers. 

“We  have  the  largest  circulation  of 
all  the  syndicated  TMC  publications,” 
said  US  Express  national  sales  manag¬ 
er  Deborah  Dreyfuss-Tuchman,  whose 
TMC  is  syndicated  by  TMS  in  partner¬ 


ship  with  Sentinel  Communications  of 
Orlando. 

Many  US  Express  clients  formerly 
used  Landmark  Communications’  Ex- 
pressLine,  a  now-defunct  TMC  which 
began  in  the  mid-1980s.  US  Express 
bought  the  rights  to  ExpressLine  this 
spring  and  convinced  most  of  its  37 
clients  to  switch  to  the  TMS/Sentinel 
publication. 

Both  US  Express  and  CoverStory 
started  in  1992  for  use  by  Tribune  and 
Thomson  papers,  respectively.  They 
were  offered  to  papers  outside  these 
two  chains  beginning  last  year. 

Piedmont  has  more  than  35  clients 
for  the  two-year-old  Star  Watch  publi¬ 
cation  and  nearly  15  for  the  six-month- 
old  SpotLight  TMC. 

Jim  Hollis,  the  co-founder  of  Star 
Watch  and  the  sales  agent  for  both 
publications,  said  SpotLight  was  started 
this  year  for  smaller  papers. 

Piedmont,  which  is  owned  by  Media 
General,  publishes  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal. 

In  addition,  Knight -Kidder’s  Person¬ 
ality  Plus  made  its  debut  several  weeks 
ago  with  the  Lexington  Herald-Leader. 
The  Kentucky  paper’s  president  and 
publisher,  Lewis  Owens,  said  about  a 
half-dozen  other  papers  have  already 
signed  up  to  start  getting  the  new 
TMC  publication  in  the  near  future. 

Once  they  receive  syndicated 
TMCs,  newspapers  deliver  or  mail 
them  to  nonsubscribing  households 
(and  sometimes  place  them  on  racks  in 
high-traffic  areas).  They  also  might  run 
them  as  a  section  of  the  paper. 

Most  newspapers  offer  the  publica¬ 
tions  on  a  weekly  basis  (usually  for 
Wednesday  or  weekend  delivery),  al¬ 
though  some  divide  the  material  they 
receive  and  distribute  two  TMCs  a 
week. 

Also,  many  papers  zone  syndicated 


TMCs  to  reach  different  parts  of  their 
circulation  areas.  For  instance,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  major  ac¬ 
count  manager  Gene  Blanton  noted 
that  his  paper  distributes  four  editions 
of  each  Star  Watch  issue. 

Many  dailies  still  publish  their  own 
nonsyndicated  TMC  products,  but  the 
numbers  are  decreasing. 

Syndicated  TMC  executives  say 
newspapers  can  buy  their  publications 
for  significantly  less  than  what  they 
would  pay  an  in-house  TMC  staff. 
They  add  that,  while  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  local  TMCs,  it’s  hard 
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for  irrdividual  newspapers  to  offer  a 
product  like  the  syndicated  ones.  Fi¬ 
nally,  they  say,  many  newspapers  even¬ 
tually  decide  to  concentrate  on  their 
core  business  —  the  daily  paper. 

Of  course,  the  demise  of  local 
TMCs  can  cost  some  people  their  jobs. 
And  syndicated  TMCs  can’t  provide 
papers  with  local  editorial  content,  al¬ 
though  they  do  encourage  papers  to 
insert  their  own  stories,  calendar  list¬ 
ings  and  so  on.  Local  customization  is 
especially  easy  when  papers  order 
TMCs  via  electronic  disk  rather  than 
in  hard-copy  form. 

Also,  dailies  buying  a  syndicated 


TMC  usually  have  the  option  of  get¬ 
ting  it  in  broadsheet  or  tabloid  form, 
placing  or  not  placing  their  newspaper 
logo  on  the  cover,  and  even  picking  a 
new  name  for  the  publication. 

For  instance,  the  Salisbury,  Md., 
Daily  Times  calls  US  Express  the  Times- 
Express  and  the  Provo,  Utah,  Daily 
Herald  calls  it  Accent.  Also,  some  pa¬ 
pers  still  use  the  ExpressLine  name. 

“Flexibility  is  our  greatest  asset,” 
Dreyfuss-Tuchman  said.  “We  offer  a 
fully  paginated  package  that  can  be 
customized  to  the  editorial  and  ad 
needs  of  our  clients.  We  don’t  want  to 
restrict  them.  We  want  newspapers  to 
produce  the  best  TMC  for  their  mar¬ 
ketplace.” 

Camp  added,  “We  try  to  make  Cov- 
erStory  as  flexible  as  possible  for  the 
end  user  so  they  can  tailor  the  product 
to  the  local  marketplace.” 


This  flexibility  and  the  opportunity 
to  save  money  have  led  a  number  of 
papers  to  switch  from  local  to  syndicat¬ 
ed  TMCs. 

Why  would  daily  papers  want  any 
kind  of  TMC?  For  one  thing,  they’re 
trying  to  maintain  as  much  readership 
penetration  as  possible  at  a  time  when 
an  increasing  percentage  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  foregoing  dailies  to  read  week¬ 
lies  or  magazines,  watch  TV,  use  on¬ 
line  services  or  do  other  things. 

“Newspapers,  if  they’re  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  dominant  media  in 
their  markets,  have  got  to  find  some 
way  to  attract  that  readership,”  said 
Alan  Cronk,  the  executive  editor  and 
business  manager  for  Star  Watch  and 
SpotLight. 

“The  people  not  buying  newspapers 
are  too  important  to  lose  by  benign  ne¬ 
glect,”  Camp  added. 

Newspapers  hope,  of  course,  that 
TMCs  can  ultimately  attract  some  of 
these  nonsubscribers  to  their  dailies. 
Cronk  noted  that  a  number  of  papers 
put  subscription  information  for  their 
dailies  inside  TMCs.  But  in  more  prac¬ 
tical  terms,  TMCs  can  make  money  for 
papers  in  the  here  and  now. 

This  doesn’t  happen  through  circu¬ 
lation  income,  of  course,  because  vir¬ 
tually  all  papers  offer  TMCs  for  free. 
Rather,  revenues  are  earned  via  the  ad¬ 
vertising  that  fills  at  least  50%  of  most 
TMC  publications.  This  includes  dis¬ 
play,  classified  and  insert  advertising 
—  all  of  it  generated  by  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Syndicated  TMCs  say  they  may  one 
day  get  involved  in  attracting  national 
advertising  to  the  publications,  but  for 
now  they  concentrate  on  helping 
newspapers  sell  locally  by  offering 
plenty  of  printed  marketing  materials 
and  other  support.  Dreyfuss-Tuchman 
noted  that  US  Express  even  sends  peo¬ 
ple  to  newspaper  clients  to  do  sales 
training. 

Hollis  said  Piedmont  believes  it’s 
crucial  for  a  syndicated  TMC  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  regularly  help  clients  with 
their  advertising  (and  editorial)  efforts 
long  after  they  first  sign  on. 

One  reason  why  newspapers  like 
TMCs  is  that  they  can  help  convince 
major  advertisers  to  buy  space  in  the 
daily.  For  instance,  Kmart  or  Wal-Mart 
might  not  want  to  advertise  in  a  daily 
paper  that  reaches  only  65%  of  the 
households  in  a  market,  but  it  might 
do  so  if  the  paper  has  a  TMC  publica¬ 
tion  that  reaches  the  other  35%. 

“It’s  very  necessary  to  provide  the 
extra  coverage  for  advertisers  seeking 
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every  household,”  said  Owens. 

Camp  did  note  that  there  are  some 
newspapers  reluctant  to  use  a  TMC  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  it  might  siphon  ads 
from  the  daily  paper. 

A  number  of  newspapers  have  ad¬ 
vertisers  run  an  ad  in  the  daily  paper 
for  a  certain  price  and  then  offer  to 
run  the  same  ad  in  the  TMC  for  a 
small  additional  fee. 

Cronk  said  this  is  one  reason  why 
daily  papers,  which  are  mostly  broad¬ 
sheets,  often  want  their  TMCs  to  be 
broadsheets.  He  added  that  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  prefer  inserts  to  be  carried  by 
broadsheet  rather  than  tabloid  TMCs. 

Another  reason  for  the  growing  pop¬ 
ularity  of  syndicated  TMCs  is  their  ed¬ 
itorial  content,  which  tends  to  focus 
on  the  entertainment  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  that  many  people  love  to  read. 
For  instance,  CoverStory  concentrates 
on  movies,  TV,  music  and  sports. 

“Studies  show  that  80%  of  readers, 
on  average,  are  interested  in  entertain¬ 
ment  news  and  features,”  Camp  said. 
“That  beats  out  anything  except  gener¬ 
al  news.” 

US  Express  offers  plenty  of  enter¬ 
tainment  material,  too,  but  also  regu¬ 
larly  covers  topics  such  as  food,  health, 
autos  and  personal  finance.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  provides  a  number  of  special 
sections  each  year  on  parenting,  out¬ 
door  living  and  other  subjects. 

Dreyfuss-Tuchman  said  TMC  read¬ 
ers  are  attracted  to  various  kinds  of  ed¬ 
itorial  content,  and  added  that  this  ap¬ 
proach  can  attract  a  more  diverse  array 
of  advertisers. 

Star  Watch,  SpotLight  and  Personal' 
ity  Plus  also  offer  some  nonentertain¬ 
ment  material  along  with  their  cover¬ 
age  of  movies,  TV  and  more. 

TMCs  gather  their  editorial  content 
in  different  ways,  with  most  relying 
heavily  on  wire  services,  supplemental 
and  syndicates. 

At  CoverStory,  Camp  said,  the  con¬ 
tent  is  “95%  original.”  He  noted  that 
the  TMC  has  a  team  of  35  regular  and 
occasional  correspondents  who  write 
material  that  appears  exclusively  in  the 
publication.  These  contributors  are 
based  in  Chicago,  Hollywood, 
Nashville,  New  York  and  Toronto. 

Camp  added  that  Canadian  clients 
get  extra  original  stories  about  Canadi¬ 
an  entertainment  every  week. 

Considering  that  people  don’t  plunk 
down  money  to  buy  a  TMC,  just  how 
much  do  they  look  at  them? 


“Surveys  show  that  readership  is 
quite  high  when  there  is  good  editori¬ 
al,”  said  Camp. 

Dreyfuss-Tuchman  mentioned  re¬ 
cent  research  conducted  by  the  Indi' 
anapolis  Star  and  News  showing  that 
71%  of  those  who  get  US  Express  read 
it.  Cronk  cited  a  similar  figure  for  Star 
Watch. 

And  Cronk  said  TMC  readers  have 
demographics  similar  to  daily  newspa¬ 
per  readers  when  it  comes  to  income 
and  education.  Several  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  did  note  that,  while  TMCs  at¬ 
tract  all  kinds  of  readers,  the  audience 
skews  somewhat  toward  women  and 
younger  people. 

One  reason  readers  are  attracted  to 
syndicated  TMCs  is  visual.  The  publi¬ 
cations  feature  plenty  of  color  and  of¬ 
ten  incorporate  design  elements  seen 
in  magazines  and/or  USA  Today. 

On  the  fall  schedule 

A  PREVIEW  PACKAGE  on  the  fall 
television  season  is  being  offered  by 
TV  Data  Technologies. 

The  package  includes  material  on 
new  and  returning  shows  as  well  as 
critical  reviews,  a  seven-day  grid  detail¬ 
ing  the  prime-time  schedule,  articles 
on  children’s  programming  and  more 
than  60  photos. 

Crime  bill  cartoons 

HENRY  PAYNE  THIS  month  did  a 
five-part  series  of  editorial  cartoons 
pointing  out  problems  with  the  federal 
crime  bill. 

Payne  is  with  Scripps  Howard 
News  Service  and  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

A  creator  in  column 

SISTERS  SYNDICATE  IS  doing  an 
unusual  cross-promotion  between  a 
column  and  comic. 

The  column  is  “Dress  for  Less”  by 
Candy  Barrie,  who  compares  expensive 
outfits  with  more  affordable  ones  that 
look  almost  the  same. 

Barrie’s  second  September  piece  will 
come  with  a  photo  of  cartoonist  Anne 
Gibbons  and  one  of  her  characters 
wearing  hot-pink  outfits  of  widely  dif¬ 
fering  prices.  Gibbons  does  the  “Hot 
Pink”  comic  that  will  be  syndicated  in 


Part  of  the  Sisters  photo. 


the  near  future  by  Sisters. 

Speaking  of  “Dress  for  Less,”  Sisters 
president  Christine  Negroni  said  the 
Old  Greenwich,  Conn. -based  syndi¬ 
cate  is  now  offering  the  feature’s  photo 
in  color  every  week  and  selling  mail¬ 
order-only  columns  to  Canada.  She 
added  that  Barrie  (profiled  in  E&P, 
March  6,  1993,  p.  34)  is  now  receiving 
about  10,000  letters  a  year  from  read¬ 
ers. 

A  waffling  dilemma 

“THIS  MODERN  WORLD”  cartoon¬ 
ist  Tom  Tomorrow  was  hoping 
“Dooneshury”  readers  would  choose  a 
flipping  coin  rather  than  a  waffle  to 
represent  President  Clinton. 

Why  did  Tomorrow  care,  you  ask? 
Because  he  had  been  periodically  de¬ 
picting  Clinton  as  “Waffle-Man”  for 
more  than  seven  months  before  Garry 
Trudeau  asked  readers  to  make  a 
choice  in  the  Aug.  14  “Dooneshury.” 

“I’m  not  accusing  him  of  plagiarism,” 
said  the  self-syndicated  Tomorrow.  “I 
doubt  he  saw  my  strip,  and  a  waffle  is  a 
pretty  obvious  symbol.  Also,  I’m  a  big 
fan  of  ‘Dooneshury.’” 

But  Tomorrow  felt  that  if  Trudeau 
started  showing  Clinton  as  a  waffle,  he 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  use  the  image  again 
in  “This  Modern  World”  because  read¬ 
ers  might  think  he  was  copying  the 
widely  distributed  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  creator. 

Tomorrow  (profiled  in  E&P,  Aug. 
14,  1993,  p.  28)  humorously  comment¬ 
ed  on  the  situation  in  a  cartoon  show¬ 
ing  two  “Dooneshury”  characters  tak¬ 
en  hostage.  “Choose  the  coin  and  no¬ 
body  gets  hurt,”  Sparky  the  penguin 
told  readers. 

But  “Dooneshury”  readers  chose  the 
waffle  image,  which  made  its  debut  in 
Trudeau’s  Aug.  22  strip. 
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In  Brief 

Morris  keeps 
broadcast  outlets 
in  Stauffer  deal 

MORRIS  COMMUNICATIONS  Corp. 
plans  to  keep  most  of  the  television  and 
radio  stations  it  acquired  in  purchasing 
Kansas-based  Stauffer  Communications 
Inc. 

William  Morris  III,  chairman  of  the 
Augusta,  Ga.,  company,  said  he  proba¬ 
bly  would  sell  stations  as  mandated  by 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
rules  barring  one  organization  from 
owning  multiple  media  interests  in  the 
same  market. 

The  stations  in  conflict  with  FCC 
rules  would  likely  include  Stauffer’s 
WIBW  radio  operation  and  TV  stations 
in  Topeka,  where  Stauffer  also  owns  the 
Topeka  Capital'] ournal  under  a  grand¬ 
fathered  arrangement,  as  well  as  a  radio 
station  in  Amarillo,  Texas,  where  Mor¬ 
ris  owns  newspapers. 

The  remaining  broadcast  facilities 
would  likely  remain  within  the  compa¬ 
ny,  Morris  said. 

The  company  once  owned  broad¬ 
cast  stations  in  Augusta  but  has  fo¬ 
cused  on  newspapers  over  the  past 
several  years. 

“We’ve  always  been  interested  in 
broadcasting  and  now  it  looks  like  we’re 
back  into  it,”  William  Morris  told  the 
Morris-owned  Augusta  Chronicle. 

The  Stauffer  acquisition  is  valued  at 
$275  million,  according  to  the  Chroni¬ 
cle.  It  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  six 
months. 

Stauffer  publishes  20  daily  papers 
and  owns  seven  TV  stations,  four  radio 
stations,  several  radio  networks,  com¬ 
puter  and  media  services  divisions,  and 
magazines. 

Morris  publishes  12  daily  and  four 
nondaily  papers  from  Florida  to  Alaska 
and  operates  the  Atlanta-based  Morris 
News  Service.  —  AP 

Whittle  suspends 
medical  network 

WHITTLE  COMMUNICATIONS 
Has  canceled  a  long-planned  national 
launch  of  a  commercial  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  service  for  doctors  and  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  lay  off  250  employees. 

“We  continue  to  believe  there  will  be 


an  electronic  highway  for  the  health 
care  industry,  but  our  timing  simply  isn’t 
right,”  said  chairman  Christopher 
Whittle. 

For  the  past  18  months.  Whittle  con¬ 
ducted  a  full-scale  test  of  the  interactive 
news  and  information  network  with 
5,000  physicians.  Those  broadcasts  end¬ 
ed  last  week. 

Health  care  companies  have  been  re¬ 
organizing  and  cutting  costs  in  response 
to  pressure  from  their  customers  to  re¬ 
duce  prices. 

Whittle  officials  said  uncertainty, 
particularly  among  the  drug  manufac¬ 
turers  it  counted  on  for  advertising  sup¬ 
port,  was  too  great  for  long-term  com¬ 
mitments  to  such  an  expensive  under¬ 
taking. 

The  decision  to  cancel  the  Medical 
News  Network  was  the  second  blow 
this  year  for  the  Knoxville,  Tenn.-based 
media  company,  which  has  drawn  na¬ 
tional  attention  with  its  Channel  One 
commercial  news  program,  now  in 
12,000  schools. 

Last  February,  Whittle  closed  its  Spe¬ 
cial  Report  medical  waiting  room  TV 
system,  which  had  been  offered  to 
30,000  doctors  around  the  country. 
About  150  people  lost  their  jobs  when 
that  venture  failed.  —  AP 

Small  papers 
outperform 
large  papers 

SMALL  NEWSPAPERS  outperformed 
larger  papers  last  year,  according  to  an 
Inland  Press  Association/International 
Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Na¬ 
tional  Cost  and  Revenue  Study. 

The  study’s  figures  included  industry 
norms  for  a  10,000-circulation  paper,  a 
25,000-circulation  paper,  a  50,000-cir¬ 
culation  paper,  a  100,000-circulation 
paper,  a  250,000-circulation  paper,  and 
a  500,000-circulation  paper. 

From  1992  to  1993,  total  newspaper 
revenue  at  10,000-circulation  papers  in¬ 
creased  6.24%,  according  to  the  study. 
Advertising  revenue  grew  6.71%. 

Larger  dailies  didn’t  fare  as  well.  Total 
revenue  decreased  nearly  2%  at  news¬ 
papers  with  a  circulation  of  500,000. 
Similarly,  ad  revenues  at  papers  of  this 
size  declined  2.7%  from  1992. 

In  the  other  circulation  size  cate¬ 
gories,  the  study  found  that  lower  circu¬ 


lation  newspapers  gained  revenue  while 
higher  circulation  newspapers  lost  rev¬ 
enue.  25,000-circulation  newspapers 
posted  revenue  increases  of  4.76%; 
50,000-circulation  newspapers  gained 
2.78%;  100,000-circulation  papers 
gained  1.32%;  250,000-circulation  news¬ 
papers  lost  0.57%. 

National  advertising  declined  again 
for  all  papers,  regardless  of  size,  and 
hardest  hit  were  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers. 

The  100,000-circulation  newspapers 
declined  11.11%  from  1992;  the  250,000- 
circulation  papers  suffered  a  10%  cut; 
50,000-circulation  newspapers  lost 
9.36%;  100,000-circulation  newspapers 
lost  8.66%;  250,000-circulation  news¬ 
papers  lost  7.71%;  and  500,000-circula¬ 
tion  newspapers  lost  6.99%. 

Classified  ad  revenues  grew  6.32%  for 
newspapers  in  the  10,000-circulation 
class.  Papers  in  the  500,000-circulation 
class  posted  only  a  3.3%  gain. 

Pulliam  fellow 
chosen 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists’  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foundation 
has  awarded  its  $25,000  Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam  Fellowship  for  Editorial  Writing  to 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  editorialist 
Sarah  Bachman. 

Bachman  won  for  her  proposal  of  an 
examination  into  the  way  rich  nations 
attempt  to  help  Third  World  nations. 
She  plans  to  critique  policies  being  pro¬ 
posed  and  enacted  by  the  Clinton  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  outline  an  agenda  for 
U.S.  assistance. 

Pulliam  was  publisher  of  newspapers 
in  Arizona  and  Indiana  and  a  founder 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  now  the  Society  of 
Professional  journalists. 

Earth  Times  to 
publish  during 
population  meeting 

THE  NEW  YORK-based  fortnightly 
newspaper  Earth  Times  has  announced 
it  will  publish  15  daily  editions  during 
the  International  Conference  on  Popu¬ 
lation  and  Development  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  in  September. 
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Diversions 

Continued  from  page  26 

Geraldo  puffed  himself  up  mightily  in 
defense  of  his  record,  always  ending  his 
arguments  with  what  he  must  have 
thought  were  sure-fire  applause  lines. 

At  one  point,  for  instance,  he  in¬ 
toned:  “Don’t  I,  as  a  Puerto  Rican  man, 
have  the  right  to  report  on  the  same 
topics  as  my  colleagues?” 

But  that  line  got  the  same  reaction  as 
every  other  line  he  spoke:  stone  silence. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
Geraldo  said  plaintively,  “It’s  an  unpop¬ 
ular  position  to  be  a  moderate  at  a  con¬ 
ference  like  this.  You  never  get  the  ap¬ 
plause.” 

Geraldo  on  his  legacy:  “One  of  my 
proudest  achievements  is  I  have  taught 
all  of  North  America  that  the  G  is  pro¬ 
nounced  H  in  Spanish.” 

Booming  job  market? 

According  to  an  article  by  Art  Mar- 
roquin  in  the  student  publication  Unity 
News,  the  only  crime  reported  during 
Unity  ’94  was  the  theft  of  an  undis¬ 
closed  number  of  resumes  from  the 
booths  of  Syracuse  Newspapers  and 
Cox  Enterprises  at  the  job  fair. 

Sawing  wood  or  feeling  good? 

It’s  usually  a  bad  sign  when  you  walk 
into  a  conference  meeting  room  and  all 
the  participants  have  their  eyes  closed 
and  are  breathing  deeply. 

But  not  only  was  it  acceptable,  it  was 
encouraged  during  the  Asian  American 
Journalists  Association  session  titled 
“Terrorists,  Reincarnation,  Freaks  and 
Weird  Mystics:  Debunking  Stereotypes 
About  Asian  Religions.” 

Participants  moved  their  chairs  into  a 
circle,  took  off  their  shoes  and  were  led 
in  nearly  five  minutes  of  meditation  by 
Namphet  Panichpant,  a  former 
Bangkok  Post  staffer,  who  then  de¬ 
scribed  the  tenets  of  Buddhism. 

The  session  began  with  a  call  to 
prayer  by  Salam  A1  Marayati,  director 
of  the  Muslim  Public  Affairs  Council, 
who  stood  outside  the  room  verbalizing 
his  call  into  the  hotel  atrium. 

Marayati  was  followed  by  Anchana 
Dongre,  a  Los  Angeles-based  free-lance 
writer  for  Hinduism  Today,  who  began 
with  a  Hindu  ceremony. 

She  offered  to  the  god  Gaganesha, 
the  remover  of  all  obstacles,  a  wreath  of 
flowers;  light,  which  is  considered  the 
purest  of  substances,  and  she  burned 
incense  called  agarbathi  sticks  through¬ 
out  the  session. 

You  should  have  seen  the  faces  on 


the  people  who  came  in  for  the  next 
session. 

Family  reunion 

As  Beth  Tuttle,  director  of  communi¬ 
cations  and  advertising  for  the  Freedom 
Forum  foundation,  prepared  for  an  ear¬ 
ly-morning  session  on  race  issues  in 
crime  reporting,  she  felt  someone  lurk¬ 
ing  over  her  shoulder. 

To  her  surprise,  she  turned  and  saw 
her  brother,  David,  who  lives  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

David,  Beth  said,  works  for  a  compa¬ 
ny  called  Special  Projects  Atlanta, 
which  is  run  by  her  older  brother,  Guy. 
The  company  does  sets  and  production 
work  for  events  at  the  Georgia  World 
Congress  Center,  where  the  convention 
was  being  held. 

Beth,  of  course,  knew  all  this,  but 
had  no  idea  her  brother  would  be  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Freedom  Forum-sponsored 
event.  Small  world. 

Say  what? 

Acoustics  in  the  exhibition  hall 
where  lunches  were  held  were  so  bad 
that  during  former  Atlanta  Mayor  An¬ 
drew  Young’s  address,  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  just  gave  up  and  left.  Others  just 
talked  amongst  themselves  at  the  far  ta¬ 
bles. 

But  when  President  Clinton  began 
addressing  the  crowd  via  satellite  on 
Friday,  there  were  huge  projection 
screens  and  speakers  aimed  at  the  back 
of  the  room. 

But  this  time,  it  wasn’t  the  people  in 
the  back  who  couldn’t  hear  him.  The 
head  table,  at  the  front  of  the  room,  re¬ 
portedly  couldn’t  hear  a  thing. 

Life  imitates  art 

An  Asian  American  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation  panel  discussion  on  tabloid 
journalism  fell  short  by  a  few  members 
as  participants  went  out  to  practice 
what  they  planned  to  preach:  Namely, 
they  were  called  away  for  coverage  of  an 
O.J.  Simpson  hearing  in  Los  Angeles 
the  next  day. 

N.Y.  paper 
celebrates  100th 

THE  ADIRONDACK  DAILY  Enter¬ 
prise,  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.,  celebrated  its 
100th  anniversary  this  month  by  pro¬ 
ducing  an  edition  depicting  its  history. 
The  issue  included  historical  photos, 
personal  accounts  from  past  staffers  and 
reprints  of  memorable  front  pages. 


Refusal 

Continued  from  page  25 

while  newspapers  can’t  deny  ad  space 
based  on  the  religion  of  the  advertiser, 
“a  publisher  may  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  content,  even  when  content 
overlaps  with  a  suspect  classification 
like  religion  ....  It  was  the  message 
that  NAC  rejected,  not  its  propo¬ 
nents.” 

“It  was  a  wonderful,  sweet  ad,”  said 
Jean  Webb,  World  Peace  Movement 
spokeswoman,  characterizing  the  deci¬ 
sion  as  “unfair,  an  injustice,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  everything  that  freedom  of  the 
press  should  be.” 

In  September  1990,  the  head  of  the 
World  Peace  Movement,  Israel 
Malupo,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  of  Is¬ 
rael  the  Elias,  submitted  an  ad  for  TV 
Week,  the  newspapers’  weekly  supple¬ 
ment. 

The  ad  said,  “Our  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ,  is  the  creator  of  this  world”  and 
included  a  photo  the  group  described 
as  “a  dark-skinned  man  with  Polyne¬ 
sian  features,  dressed  in  biblical  garb.” 
A  central  belief  of  the  World  Peace 
Organization  is  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
dark  skinned. 

At  the  time,  the  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  separate  versions  of  TV  Week. 
While  the  Tribune  published  the  com¬ 
plete  ad  in  its  TV  Week,  the  News, 
owned  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  refused  to  print 
the  picture  but  accepted  the  text  of  the 
ad,  said  Sharon  Sonnenreich,  attorney 
for  NAC. 

In  early  October,  the  two  TV  books 
merged  and  adopted  the  News’  stricter 
ad  acceptability  standards,  Sonnen¬ 
reich  said. 

Malupo  again  tried  to  place  the  ad 
with  the  photo,  and  the  advertisement 
again  was  rejected. 

News  publisher  William  James  Mor¬ 
timer  said  he  felt  the  ad  was  “offensive” 
because  “it  is  blasphemy  for  any  living 
human  being  to  portray  themselves  as 
Jesus  Christ,”  Sonnenreich  said. 

In  April  1992,  the  World  Peace  Or¬ 
ganization  filed  a  civil  lawsuit  charging 
the  NAC  with  religious  discrimination. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  needs  to  be 
redefined,”  Webb  said  after  the  state’s 
highest  court  ruled.  She  added,  “ac¬ 
cording  to  First  Amendment,  if  you’re 
in  business,  you  have  to  treat  every¬ 
body  the  same.” 

But  Sonnenreich  disagreed. 

“We  ain’t  the  government  and 
[Malupo]  isn’t  our  citizen,”  Sonnenre¬ 
ich  said. 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

affair  with  Bill  Clinton,  Michael  Jack- 
son  and  his  fun  with  little  boys.  This 
used  to  be  the  stuff  of  the  National  En¬ 
quirer,  but  it’s  page  one  now  every¬ 
where.  Do  Madonna’s  foul-mouthed 
antics  on  late-night  TV  belong  on 
page  one  of  a  serious  newspaper?  1 
don’t  think  so,  but  some  editors  do. 

Newspaper  editors  are  taking  to  many 
cues  from  television,  just  because  a  topic 
is  a  ratings  success  on  Oprah  or  Don¬ 
ahue  doesn’t  mean  it  belongs  on  page 
one  of  a  serious  newspaper.  Newspapers 
make  a  mistake  trying  to  compete  with 
television  for  sensation  and  titillation. 
TV  can  do  that  better  than  we  can. 


We  can  do  serious  reporting  on 
complex  subjects  better  than  TV  can. 
We  can  provide  readers  more  detail, 
more  useful  information,  more  insight 
and  more  value  for  their  nickel  than 
TV  can.  We  can’t  out-trash  TV,  and 
we  shouldn’t  try. 

I  think  we  seriously  underestimate 
our  readers.  1  believe  they  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  hard  news  and  helpful  in¬ 
formation  than  many  editors  think 
they  are.  1  think  they  care  more  about 
everyday  problems  of  ordinary  people 
than  about  the  bizarre  problems  of 
celebrities.  And  1  think  they  look  to 
newspapers  for  this  kind  of  helpful,  se¬ 
rious  news  that  they  don’t  get  on  tele¬ 
vision  —  and  they  are  disappointed 
when  they  find  a  second-day  version  of 
TV  titillation  in  their  newspapers. 

Too  many  newspapers  are  cheating 
their  readers  and  now  cheapening 
their  product  in  other  ways  —  by 
squeezing  down  news  space  and  reduc¬ 
ing  staffs.  Gene  Roberts,  the  legendary 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer  who 
has  just  become  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  made  this  point 
in  a  recent  speech. 

Recalling  his  early  days  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  Goldsboro,  N.C.,  Roberts 
said,  “1  learned  never  to  underesti¬ 
mate  readers.” 

They  will  chuckle  at  trivia  stories, 
Roberts  said,  “but  they  expect  depth 
when  stories  arise  that  are  important 
to  them.  I  learned  that  if  tobacco 


prices  were  going  up  or  down  there  was 
no  limit  to  their  demand  for  detail.” 

“1  wish  some  of  today’s  publishing 
executives  had  been  out  in  the  tobacco 
rows  with  me,”  Roberts  continued. 
“They  would  have  learned  that  formu¬ 
la  and  slickness  cannot  substitute  for 
substantive  news  coverage  ....  Today, 
as  competition  diminishes  and  disap¬ 
pears,  many  newspapers  seem  to  be  in 
a  race  to  see  which  can  be  the  most 
shortsighted  and  superficial.  We  are  re¬ 
lying  too  much,  far  too  much,  on 
weather  maps,  charts,  graphs,  briefs 
and  color.” 

1  think  Roberts  is  right.  Don’t  get 
me  wrong.  1  think  color,  better  graph¬ 
ics,  quick  summaries  of  stories  and  oth¬ 
er  new  devices  of  design  are  real  im¬ 


provements  in  newspapers  —  as  sup¬ 
plements  to  depth  reporting.  But  too 
often  now,  they  are  substitutes  for 
depth  reporting. 

Better  design  is  fine,  but  it  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  content.  Detailed  reporting 
and  fine  writing  are  the  essence  of 
content,  and  they  have  fallen  too  low 
on  the  priority  lists  at  many  news¬ 
papers. 

The  story,  in  many  cases,  has  become 
incidental  to  the  design.  Too  often,  the 
story  is  whatever  can  be  squeezed  into  a 
tight  news  hole  after  the  designers  re¬ 
serve  space  for  headlines,  pictures, 
graphics,  summaries,  pullout  quotes, 
white  space  and  call-in  boxes  —  if 
there  is  any  space  left  at  all. 

As  Roberts  warns:  “We  introduced 
many  of  these  devices  in  order  to  reach 
out  to  marginal  readers  and  non-read¬ 
ers.  This  was  good.  But  when  we  start¬ 
ed  cutting  back  on  substance,  we  put 
serious,  devoted  readers  at  risk  by  be¬ 
coming  less  essential  to  them.  And  this 
was,  and  is,  a  very  bad  tradeoff.  1 
think,  quite  simply,  that  we  are  imper¬ 
iling  newspapers  in  the  name  of  saving 
them.” 

As  1  wind  up  a  third  of  a  century  in 
this  business,  that’s  what  worries  me.  1 
hope  I’m  wrong.  1  hope  that  news¬ 
papers  will  prosper  in  the  future.  But  1 
don’t  think  they  will  unless  more  edi¬ 
tors  heed  Gene  Roberts  and  remember 
that  content  is  the  thing  —  and  our 
business  is  news,  not  entertainment. 


Leading  Edge 

Continued  from  page  3 

he  was  treated  like  the  messiah  of  new 
media.  Home  shopping  may  have 
seemed  like  an  embarrassing  assort¬ 
ment  of  designer  chintz  and  ersatz  zir¬ 
conium,  but  everyone  from  the  hills  of 
Hollywood  to  canyons  of  Manhattan 
was  convinced  that  Barry  Diller  had 
seen  the  future  —  and  the  future  was 
interactivity. 

No  less  a  journalist  than  Ken  Aulet- 
ta  of  New  Yorker  magazine  was  so  taken 
by  Dlller’s  interactive  odyssey  that  he 
swallowed  the  hype  with  hardly  a  burp. 

Now  Barry  Diller  is  history,  all  but 
gonzo  from  QVC,  along  with  the 
promise  of  interactivity  that  once  beck¬ 
oned  like  a  late-model  Powerbook.  But 
he  should  have  stuck  around  for  anoth¬ 
er  ten  years  or  so.  Like  videotex  and 
CD-ROM,  interactive  television  will 
become  widespread  and  widely  prof¬ 
itable  on  or  about  the  year  2004,  a 
dozen  years  or  so  after  that  particular 
technology  was  anointed  by  a  working 
press  that  had  forgotten  the  lessons  of 
history. 

Full  home  interactivity  will  include 
video  on  demand,  near  real-time  access 
to  a  library  of  television  shows,  a  choice 
of  sporting  events  based  on  personal 
preferences  and  transactional  home 
shopping  carried  out  in  real  time.  But  it 
will  not  take  hold  for  another  ten  years. 

Why  not?  In  a  nutshell,  there’s  no  in¬ 
stalled  base  for  ITV.  You  can’t  get  it  yet 
unless  you  happen  to  live  in  a  test  com¬ 
munity.  It  will  take  at  least  another  ten 
years  to  refine  the  technology,  haggle 
over  standards,  design  exciting  services 
and  create  an  installed  base. 

The  very  nature  of  the  newspaper  — 
you  read  today  about  what  happened 
yesterday  —  makes  it  a  living  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  immediate  past.  But  that 
same  preoccupation  with  the  past  can 
quickly  desert  newspaper  people  when 
they  plan  for  the  future.  The  future  re¬ 
quires  some  patience.  It  doesn’t  just 
happen  overnight. 

Milwaukee  papers 
help  clothe  kids 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  and 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  have  for  the  second 
year  sponsored  a  drive  to  clothe  home¬ 
less  children  returning  to  school. 

Clothes  For  Kids  provides  new  cloth¬ 
ing,  shoes  and  school  supplies  for  chil¬ 
dren  living  in  emergency  shelters. 


Too  many  newspapers  are  cheating  their  readers 
and  now  cheapening  their  product  in  other  ways  — 
by  squeezing  down  news  space  and  reducing  staffs. 
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Ideal  for  husband/wife.  $100,000. 
Send  replies  to  1657  Cross  Ln., 
Betblebem,  PA,  18015. 


TOP  5  METRO  MARKET  -  Goy/lesbion 
weekly  newspaper.  One  of  the  nation's 
top  papers.  Highly  successful.  Strong 
revenue  base  and  growing.  Contact  D. 
Claussen,  W.B.  Grimes,  (414)  272- 
6173. 


TWO  BIG  WEEKLIES.  Hill  country  and 
east  Texas,  $500K  range,  about  $200K 
down.  These  are  top  notch.  Bill  Berger, 
ATN,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  or  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 


Looking  to  buy  small  daily  in  or  around 
New  York  City  Metro  area  or  southern 
New  England.  Box  07066,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily/weekly  newspa¬ 
pers/shoppers  in  U.S.  All  correspon¬ 
dences  and  discussions  are  confiden¬ 
tial.  Contact; 

EDWARDS  PUBUCAT10NS 
c/o  Jerry  Edwards 
PO  Box  1193 
Seneca,  SC  29679 
(803)  882-3272 


Every  possession  and  every 
happiness  is  but  lent  by  chance  for  an 
uncertain  time,  and  may  therefore  be 
demanded  back  the  next  hour. 

Arthur  Schopenhauer 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 


CONVEYORS 


WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

(2)  Scitex  Fyrox  Tape  Drives 
(2)  ECRM  720  Scanners 
(1)  Konica  Q.C.P.  Proofer 

(1 )  Chemco  Spartan  Camera 

(2)  Camex  Bitcasters  and  Bitsetters 
(2)  Camex  2351  Breezes. 

Bill  Mosucci 
Nevrsdoy  Inc. 

(516)  843-2265 


TRUCKLOADERS 

EXCESS  INVENTORY/NEW  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

1  Stewart  Glapat  model  1 1 27D  with 
Hydraulic  Elevation  $9000 

1  Stewart  Glapat  model  1 1 50T  with 
Hydraulic  Elevation  $1 2,000 

Call  Hall  Processing  Systems  at  (216) 
835-0700 


IPMENT  WANTED 


WISH  TO  BUY  a  used  Baldwin  10S 
Count-O-Veyor  or  Comparable  piece  of 
equipment.  Please  call  Cody  at  (318) 
377-1866. 


MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 


VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (21 5)  820-9669 


The 

communication 
link  of  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week  since  1884. 


MAILROOM 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741  -1 937 


MAIL  ROOM 

2  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200"  long  each 

1 00"  Hall  Belt  Stream  Conveyor 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  hove  Hall  and  Ipal  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  and  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders  and  labeling 
machines 

Northeast  Irrdustries  1  800  821  -6257 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JOURNALIST  T-SHIRTS--"When 
journalists  do  it,  it  makes  The  Front 
Page."  Great  gift.  Block  on  white,  S,  M, 
L,  XL.  Send  $14.95:  Who's,  What  And 
Where,  1998  S.  Sleepy  Hollow,  Sleepy 
Hollow,  IL60118. 

It  is  better  to  be  a  lion  for  a  day  than  a 
sheep  all  your  life. 

Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny 


FOR  SALE 
2  Unit  Web  Leader 
2  Unit  Vanguard 

4  Pocket  1 800  Series  McCain,  Stitcher 
Trimmer 

8  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinder,  3rd  and 
4th  Knife 

1  Muller  Martini  1531  compensating 
Stocker 

2  Unit  Miehle  23  9/16'  w/combo 
folder  for  books  and  commercial  work 
We  want  to  buy  your  excess  press 
equipment 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fox  (91 3)  541  -8960 


PRESSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE 

GOSS  1 2  Unit  Heat  Set  Community 
Press 

HEIDELBERG  Type  GTOZP-52 
MIEHLE  NO  38TC  Series  318 

ALSO  AVAILABLE 

After  Burner  Tech  Systems  Phoenix 
6000 

EXTENSIVE  UST  OF  ADDITIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 

Call  NOW  for  additional  information 
Bill  Farmer 
(602)  225-2413 
2645  East  Washington  St. 
Phoenix,  AZ  85034 

SUN  WORLD  CORPORATION 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


Vanguard  Web  Press 
2  units  w/folder 
31 'width 

Can  be  seen  running  in  our 
plant.  We're  the  original  owner 
of  this  1 960  Vintage  press. 
Available  immediately 

Roy  Robinson 
Salem  Times-Register 
Salem,  VA  24153 
(703)  389-9355 


MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4  with 
3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42'  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (21 3)  256-4791 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US -VYE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call;  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


E&P's  Classified 


Hie  newsp^er  industry's  meeting  place. 
(212)  675-4380 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES  ~ 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


Convert  to  private  delivery  and  new  dis¬ 
tribution  start-up.  TMC/saturation 
products.  Call  Midwest  Independent 
Postal  (616)  324-1008 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeffBlenkarn  (616)  458-6611 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews... Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER«TELEMARKETING 
1  (800)929-1845 
our  26tb  Year 


Fax  Your  Ad  to  (212)  929-1259 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

FACULTY  MEMBER.  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  University 
seeks  an  editing  and  design  expert  to 
teach  courses,  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate,  in  editing  and  design  af 
newspapers,  magazines  and  other  pub¬ 
lications,  and  aspects  of  video  news. 
Experience  with  and  interest  in  emerg¬ 
ing  trends  in  journalism  desired,  includ¬ 
ing  convergence  of  traditional  news 
media  categories.  Should  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  editing  of  breaking  news. 
Knowledge  of  desktop  publishing  on 
Mac  and  familiarity  with  other 
electronic  technologies  are  helpful. 
Advanced  degree  and  prior  teaching 
experience  desired.  Position  involves 
scholarship  and  research.  Tenure-track. 
Rank  and  salary  commensurate  with 
experience. 

Northwestern  University  is  an  affirma¬ 
tive  action/equal  apportunity  employer. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  Send  letter  and  resume  to 
Donna  Leff,  Medill  School  Of  Journal¬ 
ism,  680  N.  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Suite 
81 8,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1  -4402.  Deadline 
November  15,  1994. 


ATTENTION 

ADVERTISERS: 

E&P’s  offices  will  be 
closed  on  Monday, 
September  5  in 
observance  of  Labor  Day. 
Please  note  this  when 
placing  your  ad. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


POPULAR  WORD  CONTESTS 
BOOST  CIRCULATION,  CREATE 
NEW  STREAMS  OF  AD 
REVENUE.  OVER  600  SATISFIED 
NEWSPAPER  CUENTS! 

SCRAMBL-GRAM,  INC. 
(216)923-2397 
Our  25th  Year 


PRO  'STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUAUTY- 

CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


THE  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

FACULTY  MEMBER.  Medill  School  Of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  University 
seeks  an  editing  and  reporting 
specialist  to  teach  print-oriented 
courses,  graduate  and  undergraduate, 
in  newspapers  and/or  newsmagazines 
or  other  news  publications.  Should 
have  experience  with  and  interest  in 
emerging  trends  in  journalism.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  desktop  publishing  on  Mac 
ana  experience  in  computer-assisted 
reporting  are  helpful.  Should  be  adept 
with  numbers,  spreadsheets,  library 
research  and  databases.  Advanced 
degree  and  prior  teaching  experience 
desired.  Position  involves  scholarship 
and  research.  Tenure-track.  Rank  and 
salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Northwestern  University  is  an  affirma¬ 
tive  action/equal  opportunity  employer. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  Send  letter  and  resume  to 
Donna  Leff,  Medill  School  Of  Journal¬ 
ism,  680  N.  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Suite 
81 8,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1  -4402.  Deadline: 
November  1 5, 1 994. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

Daily  newspapers  and  commercial 
organization  in  search  of  individual  to 
supervise  accounting  personnel, 
develop  the  budget,  and  perform  all 
financial  reporting  duties.  Qualifica¬ 
tions  include  CPA  degree  and  previous 
supervisory  experience,  preferably  in 
newspaper  environment.  Salary  range 
in  the  30's  with  bonus  potential. 
Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume,  salary 
history,  and  references  to;  General 
Manager,  Box  39,  Kendallville,  IN 
46755. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 

CONSULTANTS 

48  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)  272-6173. 

FIRST  CLASS  CONSULTANTS.  We 
hove  105  clients.  We  increase  circula- 
tian  and  decrease  cost.  Albert  Von 
Entress  (708)  717-6030. 

FREE  AOZ  DEUVERY  OF  YOUR  PAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  1-800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

LET  COLUMNIST  spice  up  your  paper 
with  humor,  commentary.  Media  Ser¬ 
vices,  1 77  Friedline  Dr,  Latrobe,  PA 
15650 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  1(X);  Box  23438  Plrosant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fax. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

The  Vindicator  Printing  Company, 
located  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  results  oriented  individual  to 
direct  and  manage  its  advertising 
departments.  This  privately  owned  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  has  a  circulation  of 
90,000  daily  and  1 35,000  Sunday. 
The  position  of  Advertising  Director 
requires  a  minimum  of  five  years  of 
prior  management  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  A  qualified  appli¬ 
cant  will  passess  the  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  with,  train,  and  motivate  the 
sales  staff,  as  well  as  develap  sales 
goals  and  ways  ta  reach  those  goals. 
Interested  applicants  should  send  a 
resume,  salary  history,  and  cover  letter 
to  the  Publisher,  The  Vindicator,  PO 
Box  780,  Youngstown,  OH  44501- 
0780. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

CREATIVE  MOTIVATOR  with  strong 
management  and  personnel  devel¬ 
opment  skills  (staff  of  1 2)  needed  for 
group  of  (3)  community  weekly  news¬ 
papers  (94K  circ).  Highly  competitive 
metro  area  requiring  a  manager  that 
can  sell  and  market  a  first-class  prod¬ 
uct.  This  is  not  a  desk  job.  Resume/ 
salary  history  to  Ed  Nichols,  Times 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  1  7947,  San 
Antonio,  TX  7821 7. 

Advertising  Sales  Manager  for  estab¬ 
lished  Shopper  in  SW  Florida.  Must  be 
able  to  lead  and  train  a  staff  of  7  out¬ 
side  salespeople  and  expand  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market  situation.  We  offer 
attractive  salary  end  full  benefits. 
Advertising  sales/management  experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  Send  resume  to  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  Breeze  Newspapers,  P.O. 
Box  846,  Cape  Coral,  FL  33W4  or  fax 
to  81 3-574-3403. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  rrKxJ- 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CAU  TOa  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 1 0 


The  prospect  of  being  pleased 
tomorrow  will  never  console  me  for 
the  boredom  of  today. 

Francois  de  la  Rochefoucauld 


ADVERTISING 


EXCELLENT  CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 
REAL  ESTATE  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  10th 
largest  daily  circulation  newspaper  in 
the  United  States,  is  seeking  a  person  to 
direct  the  sales  efforts  of  our  Real  Estate 
Sales  Team. 

Successful  candidates  should  have 
classified  management  experience  at  a 
mid  to  large-size  newspaper  or  have 
real  estate  advertising  management 
experience  in  a  major  market. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  real  estate 
advertising  as  well  as  an  understanding 
of  builder  and  resale  account  needs  is 
strongly  desired.  A  proven  track  record 
to  provide  strong  leadership  and 
motivation  is  required. 

Send  resume  with  cover  letter  explain¬ 
ing  why  you  should  be  considers  for 
this  position,  along  with  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to: 

Tim  R.  Lowry 

Director,  Classified  Advertising 
The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
401  N.  Wabash  Avenue,  Room  212 
Chicogo,  IL  6061 1 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/D/V 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
for  60,000  daily  newspaper  in  a  highly 
competitive  Zone  2  market.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  have  newspaper  sales 
management  experience,  excellent 
communication  and  proven  selling 
skills,  ability  to  train,  direct  and 
motivate  staff  and  implement  market 
and  budget  strategies.  Also  candidate 
will  be  a  self-directed  person  who  can 
handle  multiple  priorities  and  thrive  in  a 
fast  paced,  rewarding  atmosphere. 
Excellent  benefits  and  compensation 
package  to  include  annual  MBO, 
401 K,  health  and  dental  plans.  Send  con¬ 
fidential  resume  and  cover  letter  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history  to  Box  07069,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

100  YEAR  OLD  family  owned  newspa¬ 
per  is  looking  for  a  goal-oriented 
leader  to  motivate  sales  staff  of  22,000 
circulation  daily  in  new  MSA  market. 
Must  have  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  in  sales  development  tech¬ 
niques.  Creative  revenue  generating 
ideas.  Excellent  communication,  nego¬ 
tiation,  customer  service  and  formal 
presentation  skills.  Commitment  to 
obtaining  revenue  goals  while  maintain¬ 
ing  positive  interpersonal  relationship 
with  sales  team.  Please  send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  and  salary  history  to:  Kyle 
Osteen,  Advertising  Director,  The  Item, 
P.O.  Box  1 677,  Sumter,  SC  291 51 . 


VICE-PRESIDENT  ADVERTISING 

One  of  the  West  Coast's  best  daily 
roups  located  in  one  of  the  most 
esirable  areas  seeks  a  Vice-President 
of  Advertising. 

Lesher  Communications,  Inc.  publishes 
five  award  winning  dailies  in  the 
reater  San  Francisco  Boy  Area  with  com¬ 
ined  circulation  of  200,000. 

We  seek  a  dynamic  advertising  pro¬ 
fessional  to  lead  a  talented  and 
energetic  staff  driven  to  succeed. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ZONED  PRODUaS  ADVERTISING 
DIREaOR 

THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER, 
Orange  County's  largest  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  is  seeking  a  sales-driven  executive 
who  has  experience  in  zoned  product 
sales  in  a  highly  competitive 
marketplace. 

Qualified  candidate  needs  to  be  an 
aggressive,  sales-oriented,  competitive 
individual  who  has  a  successful  track 
record  with  multi-product  sales  organi¬ 
zations.  The  job  requires  a  minimum  of 
five  years  in  sales  management,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence  in  TMC  zoned  products,  weekly 
newspapers,  preprints  and  catalog 
sales.  Bachelor's  degree  with  MBA  pre¬ 
ferred. 

If  you're  tough  minded,  have  a  strong 
sense  of  urgency  and  are  performance 
management  driven,  please  send  a 
cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

The  Orange  County  Register 
c/o  Human  Resources  Department 
625  North  Grand  Avenue 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 


_ ART/EDffORIAL _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST  is  needed  at  midv^st 
PM.  Will  do  page  design,  illustration, 
info  graphics.  Must  know  Quark, 
Freehand,  Illustrator.  Photo  skills  a  plus. 
Work  Tues.  -  Sat.  Offers  good  benefits 
package,  competitive  salary, 
opportunity  to  be  creative.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Bob  Gustin, 
managing  editor.  The  Evansville  Press, 
300  E  Walnut  St,  Evansville,  IN  47703. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

SEEKING  PAGINATOR  who  knows 
QuarkXPress  and  can  design  compell¬ 
ing  section  fronts  and  inside  pages. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to: 
John  Wiles,  editor,  Kokomo  Tribune, 
300  N  Union  St.,  P.O.  Box  9014, 
Kokomo,  IN  46904-9014. 


The  Times  in  Munster,  Ind.,  a  70,000 
AM  daily  just  outside  Chicago,  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  page  designer. 

The  Times,  named  the  best  daily  in 
Indiana  last  year,  is  completely 
paginated.  Candidates  should  know 
Quark  Xpress  and  be  able  to  design  com¬ 
pelling  section  fronts  and  inside  pages. 
Knowledge  of  other  software  programs 
a  plus. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to: 

Channon  Seifert,  Design  Director,  The 
Times,  601  45  Ave.,  Munster,  IN, 
46321. 


We  Require: 

*  Well  rounded  background  in  all 
critical  areas  of  advertising  with  at  least 
five  years  experience  in  overall  man¬ 
agement. 

*  High  energy,  results  oriented, 
hands-on  management  style. 

*  Suburban  market  experience 
(preferably  West  Coast)  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  environment. 

*  History  of  progressive  advertising 
management  responsibility  with  a  pro¬ 
ven  track  record  of  results  and  achieve¬ 
ments. 

*  Familiarity  with  key  West  Coast 
advertising  decision-makers  advan¬ 
tageous. 

*  Strong  classified  background  also  a 
plus. 

We  Offer: 

*  Competitive  salary,  incentive  and 
benefit  package. 

*  Personal  growth  and  development 
opportunities. 

’  Outstanding  living  in  a  highly  desira¬ 
ble  area. 

Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  tell¬ 
ing  us  why  you'd  be  perfect  for  this 
position  to: 

George  Riggs 
Publisher 

Lesher  Communications,  Inc. 

2640  Shadelands  Drive 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598 
FAX  (510)  945-4767 
Na  phone  calls,  please.  Lesher  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 
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Senior  Outside 
Sales  Representative 

Southwest  Territory 

The  steady  growth  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times’  National  Classified 
Advertising  Division  has  created  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
a  results-oriented  commissioned  .sales  professional  who  knows 
how  to  develop  and  execute  sales  strategies  that  get  results.  Working 
out  of  our  Irving,  TX  sales  office,  you  will  join  a  team  of  professionals 
with  National  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  You 
will  have  responsibility  for  developing  employment  advertising 
business  by  making  presentations  to  key  regional  accounts  and  their 
agencies.  Successful  candidates  will  possess; 

■  3-1-  years  recruitment  advertising  sales  experience  with  an  ad 
agency  or  media  company. 

■  Ability  to  work  independently  handling  a  multi-state  territory; 
requiring  some  travel. 

■  Strong  new  business  and  presentation  skills. 

■  A  Bachelor’s  degree  is  preferred. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  offers  a  very  competitive  commission 
structure.  For  prompt  consideration,  please  mail  your  resume  to; 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Employment  OfHce,  Dept.  SOSP/LR,  Times 
Mirror  Square,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90053.  An  EOE/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 

Qo6  Angeled  Slttnes 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADUNES 

IN-COLUMN  A0VERT1SEMENTS:Tue$day  noon  (EST)  for  following  Saturday  issue 
CLASSIFIED  DISPlAYtFriday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR  -  (or  30,000 
suburban  doily  located  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market  on  East  coast.  Must  be 
able  to  compete  with  major  metros  & 
win.  Compensation  in  Forties  plus 
MBO.  Send  resume  to  Box  07062, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Puerto  Rico's  most  diversified  publishing 
and  direct  marketir<g  company  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  qualified  person  to  join  their 
winning  team  as  the  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  for  eight  business  and  consumer 
publications.  Position  requires  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  possesses  at  least  three  (3) 
years  of  circulation  management  expe¬ 
rience  and  strong  computer  skills.  Exjse- 
rience  in  all  areas  of  circulation  includ¬ 
ing  sales  and  marketing,  subscription 
promotion,  single  copy  sales,  fulfill¬ 
ment,  customer  service,  data  entry, 
systems  management,  planning  and 
budgeting,  ABC  audits  and  U.S.  Postal 
Service  second  class  regulations. 
Fluency  in  conversational  Spanish  is  a 
plus. 

Please  send  resume  with  salary  history 
to  Casiano  Communications,  Human 
Resources  Department,  PO  Box  12130, 
San  Juan,  PR  00914,  or  send  Fax  to 
(809)  728-7325. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Daily  Southtovm  is  seeking  an  out¬ 
standing  circulation  professional  to  join 
our  management  team. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess 
strong  leadership  skills,  experience  in  a 
highfy  competitive  market  with  both 
home  delivery  and  single  copy  opera¬ 
tions,  an  aggressive  approach  coupled 
with  a  habit  of  thorough  follow- 
through,  and  a  college  degree  in  man¬ 
agement,  business,  communications  or 
a  related  field. 

The  Daily  Southtown  is  a  60,000 
circulation  Pulitzer  newspaper  serving 
Chicago's  south  suburban  region. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary,  incentive 
and  benefits  package.  The  position  is 
available  immediately.  Send  your 
resume  and  salaiy  requirements  to  Dan 
Cotter,  VP  Circulation  and  Marketing, 
Daily  Southtown,  7001  W  60th  St,  Chi¬ 
cago,  IL  60638. 

Equol  Opportunity  Employer 


HANDS-ON  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  (or  9,000  Mississippi  daily.  Ideal 
candidate:  district  manager  from  Deep 
South  state  with  minimum  two  years' 
experience.  Salary  $22,O0O  to 
$25,000  plus  gooa  benefits.  Tim 
Kalich,  Greenwood  Commonwealth, 
(601)453-5312. 


NATION'S  LARGEST  PUBLISHER  of 
Real  Estate  Magazines  seeks  national 
circulation  coordinator.  Based  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  Must  have  extensive  single  copy 
sales/operational  experience  in  paid 
and/or  controlled  circulation  newspa¬ 
pers  or  magazines.  Range  is  $33- 
$38,000  based  on  experience.  Some 
college  preferred.  Reply  to  Human 
Resources/Circulation,  Roy  Conner,  PO 
Box  501 8,  Tallahassee,  FL  3231 4. 
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EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 


EDITORIAL 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 


lELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

OUTSIDE  SALES  -  Newspaper  group  in 
Zone  2  seeks  experienced  District  Man¬ 
ager  to  coordinate  and  nraintain  door 
to  door  soles.  Must  be  "hands-on”  and 
willing  to  work  hard.  Excellent 
opportunity  and  compensation.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
07057,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

METRO  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

MAJOR  DAILY  and  Sunday  Zone  2 
newspaper  seeks  an  energetic,  experi¬ 
enced  leader  with  home  delivery,  single 
copy  and  N.I.E.  experience.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  condidate  must  possess  the 
potential  of  progressing  to  the  top 
management  level.  Tenacious  and 
personable,  this  executive  must  hove  ten 
years  daily  circulation  experience,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  a  unionized  environment. 

We  offer  competitive  salary  and  an  out¬ 
standing  package  of  benefit  options. 

If  you  possess  the  needed  background 
and  have  a  college  degree  or 
equivalent,  please  submit  your  confiden¬ 
tial  resume  to  Box  07052,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer 

SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER  needed  by 
major  metro  daily  newspaper. 

If  you  enjoy  single  copy  sales  and  are 
looking  for  a  new  challenge,  we  want 
to  talk  with  you.  This  is  a  turnaround 
situation  ana  a  chance  to  design  your 
own  department  and  program.  Mini¬ 
mum  5  years  single  copy  experience 
required.  Must  be  creative  and  passess 
excellent  management  skills.  Please 
reply  with  resume  and  cover  letter  tell¬ 
ing  us  about  your  management  style 
and  accomplishments  in  single  copy 
sales,  to  Box  07053,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

SUBURBAN  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
A  great  opportunity  awaits  an  experi¬ 
enced  circulation  professional,  who  is 
well  organized  with  a  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion,  and  a  strong  leader  with  excellent 
communication  and  people  skills.  This 
is  a  key  position  on  our  management 
team  reporting  to  the  assistant  director. 
The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  solid 
track  record  of  circulation  increases, 
experience  in  team  building,  fore¬ 
casting/budgeting,  and  a  commitment 
to  excellence.  This  is  a  challenge  that 
will  demand  only  the  best.  If  this 
describes  you,  please  send  us  your 
resume  along  with  a  cover  letter  explain¬ 
ing  your  management  philosophy  and 
salary  history  to;  Jerry  Zakes,  Assistant 
Circulation  Director,  Indianapolis 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  145,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  IN  46206-0145. 

EDITORIAL 

AMERICAN  BANKER  seeks  editors, 
reporters  for  new  Dallas-based  national 
weekly  that  will  focus  on  Main  Street  con¬ 
sumer  banking.  Candidates  should  be 
self-directed  with  strong  rgx>rting,  writ¬ 
ing  skills.  Knowledge  of  financial  ser¬ 
vices  a  plus.  Send  resume,  clips  to: 
John  Racine,  American  Banker,  1401 
Elm  Street  #4571,  Dallas,  TX  75202. 
No  calls. 

ARIZONA  REPUBUC 

BUSINESS  EDITOR;  BUSINESS 
REPORTERS;  SONORA  MEXICO 
REPORTER;  AND  ASSISTANT  SPORTS 
EDITOR 

Looking  for  strong  experience, 
versatility  in  all  positions.  Bilingual 
required  tor  Mexico  position.  Act  fast. 
Pam  Johnson,  Managing  Editor,  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic  PO  Box  2243,  Phoenix, 
AZ  85001 .  EEO. 


ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  Palm  Beach  Post  (circ:  175,000) 
seeks  an  assistant  business  editor  for  its 
1 3-person  Business  News  Desk.  This 
editor  will  work  with  reporters  to 
develop  daily  stories  and  graphics,  edit 
copy  and  occasionally  do  layout.  Man¬ 
agement  experience  preferred;  Macin¬ 
tosh  or  Bloomberg  familiarity  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Kevin  Miller, 
Executive  Business  Editor,  2751  S. 
Dixie  Highway,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL 


Employee  will  write  and  edit  Spanish 
articles  reflecting  thought  philosophy 
and  theological  concepts  of  issues  fac¬ 
ing  the  Latin  American  Methodist 
Church.  Working  with  authors  he/she 
will  revise  submitted  manuscripts,  verify 
facts,  dates  and  statistics  using  stan¬ 
dard  reference  sources  and  re-writing 
copy  to  conform  to  the  nKigazine's  style 
and  editorial  policy.  Additionally,  he/ 
she  will  perform  editing  services  involv¬ 
ing  the  correction  of  grammar,  punctua¬ 
tion,  spelling  and  syntax  of  Spanish 
articles,  and  also  be  responsible  for 
translating  prose,  poetry,  film  scripts, 
and  other  artistic  medio  from  English 
into  an  artistic  Spanish  translation. 
Together  with  the  Editor,  the  Assistant 
Editor  will  be  responsible  for  monitor¬ 
ing  current  events,  and  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  issues,  in  Latin  America  relevant  to 
The  United  Methodist  Church. 

The  successful  applicant  must  have  a 
B.A.  (or  M.A.)  in  Spanish  Literature  or 
Journalism,  two  (2)  years  experience  as 
an  edilor/assistant  editor  and  idiomatic 
fluency  in  Spanish.  Experience:  2  years 
as  an  Editor/ Assistant  Editor.  Educa¬ 
tion:  B.A.  (or  M.A.)  in  Spanish  Litera¬ 
ture  or  Journalism.  Salary:  $20,800/ 
year.  Hours;  40/week.  Job  No;  TN 
1477088. 

Qualified  applicants  send  resume  to: 

Kathy  Malo 

Job  Serv.  Prog.  &  Techn.  Support 
Tenn  Dept,  of  Employment  Security 
Nashville,  TN  37245-1 200 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR:  Editing,  writing 

and  layout  skills  required.  Our 
paginated  (Quark)  weekly  paper  is 
located  near  Lake  Tahoe.  We  need  a 
hands-on  reporter/editor  capable  of 
handling  a  wide  range  of  editorial 
duties.  Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Sierra 
Sun,  c/o  Peter  Kostes,  P.O.  Box  2973, 
Truckee,  CA,  961 60. 


Award-winning  North  Central  Illinois 
daily  has  opening  for  a  general 
reporter.  Previous  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  helpful.  Send  clips  and  resume 
to:  Joyce  McCullough,  NewsTribune, 
426  S^ond  Street,  La  Salle,  IL  61301. 
M/F  EOE. _ 

BANKING/LEGAL  REPORTER 

Two-time  winner  of  national  award  for 
excellence  in  center  of  high  technology 
and  international  trade  seeks  a  writer 
with  at  least  two  years'  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Background  covering  finance 
and/or  courts  preferred.  Competitive 
pay.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Dept.  E, 
Rochester  Business  Journal,  55  St.  Paul 
St.,  Rochester,  NY  1 4604. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER-Florida  daily 
seeks  a  reporter  for  a  1 0-member  busi¬ 
ness  staff.  We're  looking  for  business 
reporting  experience  and  an  ability  to 
translate  complicated  business  topics 
for  the  newly  interested  reader.  Good 
research  skills  are  a  must.  Experience 
with  legislative  issues  desirable.  Send 
resume,  clips,  other  supporting 
materials  to  H.  Robinson  Clark,  Busi¬ 
ness  Editor,  The  Florida  Times-Union, 
PO  Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  FL  32231. 
Deadline  Sept.  1 5,  1 994. 


We're  a  42,000  AM,  71 ,000  Satur¬ 
day,  in  a  fast-growing,  two  daily 
market.  Ideal  candidate  will  show 
creative  writing  skills  and  demonstrate 
good  use  of  art,  strong  business  report¬ 
ing  background  and  sound  organiza¬ 
tional  skills.  The  editor  coaches  two 
reporters  writing  for  a  consumer- 
oriented  section.  Section  covers  labor 
force  of  1  82,000  people  and 
diversified  business  base  in  a  com¬ 
munity  near  Baltimore,  Gettysburg,  the 
mountains  and  the  beach.  Send  resume 
to  Managing  Editor,  York  Daily  Record, 
1750  Industrial  Highway,  York,  PA 
1 7402.  Excellent  benefits.  EOE. _ 

BUSINESS  WRITER.  Daily  in  the  Sierra 
foothills  seeks  careful  reporter  and 
bright  writer  to  cover  everything  from 
the  software  industry  to  timber.  Mini¬ 
mum  qualifications:  Degree  in  business, 
journalism  or  related  field  and  at  least 
one  year  experience  with  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Send  resume  and  your  three 
best  clips  to  John  Seelmeyer,  managing 
editor.  The  Union,  PO  Box  1025,  Grass 
Valley,  CA  95945. 

COLUMNIST  -  Tribune  Newspapers, 
fast  growing  90,000  circulation  daily  in 
Metropolitan  Phoenix.  Writer  with 
range  -  can  hit  hard,  make  us  laugh, 
see  what  others  don't  -  converse  four- 
times  weekly  with  suburban  readership. 
Tribune  is  winner  of  two  consecutive 
National  Headliner  Awards  and  1994 
Livingston  Award.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Phil  Boas,  city  editor.  Tribune 
Newspapers,  120  W.  1st  Ave.,  Mesa, 
AZ  85210. 

COPY  CHIEF 

Business  Day,  Thailand's  first  english- 
language  business  daily,  seeks  a  highly 
organized  and  motivated  individual 
with  good  people  skills  to  set  up  and 
run  its  copy  desk.  Applicants  must  hove 
extensive  newspaper  and  business/ 
financial  editing  experience. 

The  publisher  will  offer  a  competitive 
salary,  benefits  and  assist  in  relocating 
to  Bangkok.  Call:  Mr.  Robert  Horn, 
(21 2)  675-4906  or  522-2208. 

EDirOR 

Fast-growing  chain  of  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Queens,  NY  seeks  high  energy 
person  to  run  professional  news  opera¬ 
tion.  Good  story  and  copy  editing  skills 
required.  Daily  newspaper  experience 
required.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Steven  Blank,  Queens  Publishing  Corp., 
41  -02  Bell  Blvd.,  2nd  Floor,  Bayside, 
NY  11361. 


EDITOR--Editor  for  twice  weekly, 
37,000  circulation,  Maryland  Gazette, 
America's  oldest  newspaper,  in  Glen- 
burnie,  MD,  a  stone's  throw  from  Balti¬ 
more.  Experience  must  include  editors 
position  at  mid-size  to  large  weekly. 
Excellent  salary,  benefits.  Paper  part  of 
small,  locally  owned  group.  Write  to 
Edward  Dennis  Casey,  Capital  Gazette 
Newspapers,  Box  91 1,  Annapolis,  MD, 
21404. 


To  be  social  is  to  be  forgiving. 

Robert  Frost 

EditorfifPublisher  •  August  27,  1994 
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CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

THE  SIDNEY  DAILY  NEWS,  Sidney,  Ohio,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
circulation  professional.  As  a  total  quality  company  we  are  looking  for  a 
leader  with  skills  covering  not  just  orainary  circulation  functions  but  alw  with 
above  overage  people  and  customer  satisfaction  skills.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  possess  PC  skills,  understand  circulation  management  systems,  be 
confident  in  setting  up  routes  in  expanding  markets,  and  be  prepared  to  em¬ 
bark  on  an  alternate  delivery  system.  We  provide  competitive  wages,  a 
great  benefit  program  and  all  the  challenge  you  can  handle.  We  are  a  division 
of  Amos  Press,  Inc.,  a  family  owned  publisher  of  collector  magazines  and 
community  new$pap>ers.  Please  reply  immediately,  a  dedicated  staff  and 
management  group  awaits. 

AMOS  PRESS  INC. 

HUMAN  RESOURCE  DIREQOR 
BOX  4129 

SIDNEY,  OHIO  45365-4129 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAl 


EEHTORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITORS:  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Tokyo  seeks  two  pros  For  its 
copy  desk.  U.S.  citizenship  and  at  least 
three  years  daily  U.S.  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  required.  Knowledge  of  Asia 
and  U.S.  military  an  asset.  Pay  level 
depends  on  experience  but  no  less  than 
$27,000  a  year  plus  variable  tax-free 
post  allowance,  currently  $8,040  per 
ear.  Benefits  include  free  government 
ousing,  access  to  military  shopping, 
medical  and  recreational  facilities  and 
to  Department  of  Defense  schools. 
Apply  by  sending  Department  of  Army 
Form  3433,  available  at  U.S.  Army 
installations  and  a  narrative  describing 
experience.  If  application  forms  are 
unavailable,  write  to  us  for  one.  If  you 
claim  veteran's  preference,  include 
copy  of  discharge  (DD  Form  214).  All 
application  materials  must  be  received 
no  later  than  7  October  1994.  Contact 
Civilian  Personnel  Manager,  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Unit  45002,  APO  AP 
96337-0110.  Phone  from  U.S.:  011- 
813-3401-8913.  (An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer). 

EDITOR/NEWS  DESK  -  For  100,000 
Zone  2  daily.  At  least  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  copy  or  news  desk.  Strong 
layout,  design,  editing  and  leadership 
skills  are  critical.  Duties  include  editing 
and  layout  of  wire  report  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  AP  Leaf  System  and  Quark 
XPress.  Successful  candidate  will  have 
potential  to  advance  rapidly.  Replies  to 
Box  07067,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Growing  paid  6,000  2x  weekly  in  Ari¬ 
zona's  central  mountains  seeks 
aggressive,  creative  editor  with  superior 
writing,  editing,  photo  and  design  skills. 
Must  be  capaole  and  strong  manager. 
Ours  Is  one  of  the  finest  communities  in 
the  country  and  deserves  no  less  in  its 
local  editor.  Send  clips,  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  Publisher,  The 
Payson  Roundup,  P.O.  Bo.-<  2520, 
Payson,  AZ  85547. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
n-ee  newsletter  call  (310)  792- 1313. 


ENTRY-LEVEL  REPORTER  for  7-day,  AM 
paper  in  east-central  Ohio.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  Sandy  Stewart, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Times-Reporter, 
P.O.  Box  667,  New  Philadelphia,  OH 

44663. _ 

REPORTER,  full-time  who  speaks  sports 
fluently  to  also  cover  government, 
police,  schools  as  well.  35mm  camera 
proficiency  helpful.  Small  weekly  news¬ 
paper  chain  offers  vacation,  benefits, 
$225-275/week.  Mail  resume  and 
clips  to:  Personnel  Dept.,  Merrill  Pub¬ 
lishing,  PO  Box  278,  Selma,  NC 
27576. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

If  you  hove  the  talent,  we  have  the 
challenge.  We  are  looking  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  creative  ideas,  high  energy, 
and  the  motivational  insight  to  redirect 
and  lead  our  newsroom  team  to  new 
standards  af  excellence.  Our  30,000 
daily  is  in  a  growing  morket  adjacent 
to  a  major  Southeastern  metro  area. 
Plenty  of  competition  but  great 
opportunity  for  the  right  individual. 
Must  be  a  team  player  as  well  as  a 
team  leader.  Organizational  skills 
important.  Layout,  design,  pagination 
experience,  and  sound  news  judgment 
Important  ingredients  for  success.  Send 
introductory  letter,  resume,  salary 
requirements,  and  example  of  current 
newspaper  to  Box  07056,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPANDING,  aggressive  business 
weekly  In  top  Northeast  market  needs 
experienced,  dead-line  oriented 
reporters  for  demanding  beats.  Must  be 
fast,  accurate,  capable  of  following 
paper  trail.  Mac  ability  a  plus.  Also 
needs  an  experienced  eagle-eyed 
curmudgeon  to  edit  and  work  with 
young  staff.  Business  desk  background 
a  plus.  If  you're  the  can-do  type  who 
enjoys  a  challenge,  send  resume,  clips, 
salary  range  and  references  to: 

C.A.  McBride 
c/o  Journals 
22  Sow  Mill  River  Rd., 
Hawthorne,  NY  10532 


ENVIRONMENT  REPORTER 

We're  the  Chesapeake  Boy's  hometown 
paper,  so  the  environment  is  a  high- 
profile  beat  here.  We  need  a  reporter 
with  a  demonstrated  ability  to  build 
sources,  get  records  and  write  complex 
stories  while  handling  a  steady  flow  of 
breaking  news.  Two  to  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  minimum,  computer-assisted 
reporting  experience  a  plus.  We  want  a 
digger  who  is  deeply  curious  about 
politics,  money  and  influence  and  can 
write  brightly  about  technically  complex 
disputes.  A  new  GOP  governor  with  a 
laissez-faire  philosophy  of  environ¬ 
mental  protection  makes  this  an  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  time.  Contact  Tom 
Boyer,  specialty  team  editor.  The  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  PO  Box  449,  Norfolk,  VA 
23501  -0449,  asap.  Or  email  boyer@in- 
fi.net 


FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS. 
No  Time  Charges.  Access  (410)  363- 
0834  by  modem  (or  information  on 
health  care  reform,  business  issues.  Con¬ 
gress,  federal  policies.  For  Assistance, 
call  PR  ON-UNE,  (202)  347-8918. 

LIVE  AND  WORK  in  one  of  America's 
hottest  morkets  covering  business  news 
in  the  Raleigh/Durham  area  of  NC. 
Potential  for  growth  Is  unlimited.  Only 
serious,  career-oriented  business 
journalists  need  apply.  Seeking  candi¬ 
dates  with  2-4  years'  experience,  but 
will  consider  aces  with  less.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Editor,  Triangle  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  3125  Poplarwood  Court, 
Suite  304,  Raleigh,  NC  27604. 


GREENPEACE,  the  international 
environmental  organization  seeks  a 
Publications  Editor/Writer  (or  national 
office  in  DC.  This  position  will  edit  all 
GP  publications,  write  general  copyvrrit- 
ing  for  posters,  flyers,  brochures; 
develop  materials  for  children's  pub¬ 
lications.  Require  BA  in  Journalism/ 
English,  5-7  years  editing/writing 
experience  in  developing  materials  for 
children.  Knowledge  or  WP  for  Win¬ 
dows,  Quark  XPress  required.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  writing  sample 
to:  L.  Guishard,  Greenpeace,  1436  U 
St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20009.  Attn: 
PE  by  9/9/94. 

Honolulu's  alternative  weekly  seeks 
managing  editor.  Must  hove  strong  writ¬ 
ing/editing  skills,  j-school  degree, 
supervisory  experience  and  ability.  Pre¬ 
fer  returning  natives.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  ana  references  to  L.V.  Carlson, 
1172  Lunahanoli  PI.,  Kailua,  HI  96734. 
No  phone  calls. 


LEGAL  AFFAIRS  REPORTER 

Legal  weekly  affiliated  with  COURT  TV 
has  immediate  need  for  reporter  with  at 
least  two  years'  experience  to  cover 
N.J.  trials  and  other  legal  activity. 
Portfolio  must  demonstrate  ability  to 
enterprise  and  to  look  beyond  the 
obvious.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 

R.J.  Fleury,  Editor-in-Chief 
New  Jersey  Low  Journal 
PO  Box  20081 
Newark,  NJ  07101-6081 
Fox  (201)  642-0920 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Windy  City 
Times,  Chicago's  award-winning  gay 
and  lesbian  newsweekly,  is  looking  for 
an  editor  with  a  minimum  of  three 
years  journalism  experience.  Job  duties 
include  assigning  and  editing  articles 
including  news,  entertainment,  nightlife 
and  special  sections;  writing  editorials; 
overseeing  layout  production;  interfac¬ 
ing  with  publisher;  and  planning 
editorial  direction.  Salary:  $40,000  -f 
full  benefits.  Send  resume  and  writing/ 
editing  samples  to  Publisher;  WCT,  970 
West  Montona,  Chicago,  IL  60614. 
EOE. 


METRO  IOWA  EDITOR 

Seeking  experienced  editor  to  direct 
state  and  local  news  coverage  and 
operations.  Plan  and  coordinate  timely, 
comprehensive  news  content. 

Must  hove  proven  news  skills  and  judge¬ 
ment  ability  to  lead  and  motivate  peo¬ 
ple.  Excellent  communication  skills, 
highly  creative  with  strong  initiative. 

Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
and  work  samples  by  September  5, 
1994,  to  Patricia  Thoms,  The  Gazette, 
P.O.  Box  51  1,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA 
52406.  EOE. 


NAPA  VALLEY  REGISTER  seeks  photo¬ 
grapher.  Fax  resume  to  (707)  224- 
3963.  Mail  portfolio  to  Box  150, 
Napa,  CA  94559. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media*Administration»Marketing 
Call  9am  -  5pm  PST»(800)  339-4345 

I  Fax  Your  Ad  to  (212)  929-1259 


PAQNATION  -  The  big  guys  raided  us 
twice  in  one  day,  and  we  suddenly 
have  two  openings  on  our  copy  desk. 
We're  a  22,000,  7-day  AM  with  a 
growing  market  and  up-to-date 
technology.  You're  a  beginning  or 
experienced  editor  with  an  eye  For 
design  and  an  ear  (or  snappy 
heodlirws.  Moc/Quark  experieiKe  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  required.  Competitive 
pay  and  benefits:  medical  401  (k), 
health  club.  Sunny  southern  Idaho 
offers  skiing,  hiking,  hunting,  fishing, 
white  water.  Send  resume,  references 
and  examples  of  layouts  and  heads  to 
Clark  Wahworth,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Times-News,  P.O.  Box  o48.  Twin  Falls, 
ID  83303. 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  and  Information  Systems 
Departments.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6089, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

PUBUCATKDNS  EDITOR  (or  Jewish  non¬ 
profit  fund  raising  organization.  Plan, 
coordinate  and  execute  all  editorial 
activities.  Supervise  those  vrho  assist  in 
gathering  material  and  production  of 
nK>nthly  tabloid,  brochures,  newsletters, 
house  organs,  event  scripts  and  reports. 
Confer  with  executives,  department 
heads,  and  editorial  stoFf  to  formulate 
material,  establish  production 
schedules,  solve  publication  problems 
and  discuss  organizational  changes 
and  makeup  pbns.  Determine  theme  of 
issue,  write  or  assign  staff  members  or 
freelance  writers  to  write  articles, 
reports  and  editorials,  reviews  and 
other  material.  Read  and  evaluate 
material  submitted  (or  publication  con¬ 
sideration.  Secure  art  work  and  photos, 
contract  artists  and  photo¬ 
graphers  to  produce  necessary 
material.  Assign  staff  member  or 
personally  attend  gatherings  and 
interview  individuals  to  obtain  items  for 
publications,  verify  (acts  and  clarify 
information.  Assign  research  and  other 
editorial  duties  to  staff.  Organize 
material,  plan  overall  and 
individual  page  layouts,  and  select 
type.  Mark  dummy  pages  to  indicate 
position  and  size  of  printed  and 
illustrative  material.  Review  final  proofs 
and  make  necessary  changes.  40-hour 
week,  9:00  am  to  5:00  pm,  $35,000 
per  year.  Bachelor  of  Journalism.  4 
years  experience  or  4  years  as  editor. 
Will  supervis?  1  -2  employees.  Send 
resume  to:  Job  Service  of  Florida,  701 
SW  27th  Ave.,  Room  47,  Miami,  FL 
33135-3014  Re:  Job  Order  #FL- 

1089686. _ 

REGIONAL  REPORTER  NEEDED  FOR 
NEWS-ORIENTED  Midwestern  PM. 
Must  be  quick,  accurate  self-starter. 
Daily  experience  preferred.  Send 
resume  and  six  clips  to  Box  07064, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  for  weekly  real  estate  sec¬ 
tion.  Help  with  occasional  special  sec¬ 
tions.  Some  hard  news/features  for 
quolity,  family  owned  Zone  3  AM.  Ideal 
candidate  has  layout  skills,  can  Fill  in  on 
wire.  Excellent  salary,  benefits.  Box 
07065,  Editor  &  Publish^. 

REPORTER 

The  Gettysburg  Times  needs  a  general 
assignment  reporter  with  experience  in 
covering  court,  police,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  Send  resumes  to:  Traci  Lower, 
Managing  Editor,  Gettysburg  Times, 
PO  Box  3ot9,  Gettysburg,  PA  1 7325. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER  OPENING 

Looking  for  a  military  reporter  with  at 
least  two  years  experience  covering  a 
major  military  installation.  Duties  would 
include  reporting  and  writing  about 
military  issues  and  events  affecting 
Navy  and  Air  Force  bases  in  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Panhandle.  Gannett  daily  of 
65,000  circulation,  87,000  Sunday,  on 
Florida's  beautiful  white-sand  coast. 
Send  resume  (including  names  and 
phone  numbers  of  three  references), 
clips  and  salary  history/requirements  to 
Curtis  Coghian,  Executive  Editor, 
Pensacola  News  Journal,  PO  Box 
12710,  Pensacola,  FL  32574.  Deadline 
for  applications:  Sept.  9.  The  Pensacola 
News  Journal  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  that  values  and  appreciates 
the  benefits  of  diversity  in  the 
workplace. 

REPORTER,  covering  news  and  features 
for  two  weeklies;  towns  are  small  but 
close  to  beaches,  big  cities.  Competitive 
pay,  benefits;  small  but  growing  com¬ 
pany.  Send  clips  and  resume  to:  Don 
Flood,  Dover  Post,  PO  Box  664,  Dover, 
DE  19903. 


REPORTER--The  Chronicle  Of  Higher 
Education,  an  independent  national 
weekly  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
reporter  with  two  to  six  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  cover  state  government  issues 
that  affect  colleges.  Position  involves  a 
mix  of  breaking  news,  news  analysis, 
and  feature  writing.  Applicants  should 
send  a  letter,  resume,  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to  Scott  Jaschik,  Associate  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education,  1255  23rd  St.,  NW,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20037.  Please,  no  phone 
calls.  AA-EOE. 


REPORTER 

METRO,  San  Jose's  alternative 
newsweekly,  seeks  a  full-time  reporter 
to  produce  in-depth  news  articles.  Your 
clips  must  demonstrate  a  proven  ability 
to  write  compelling  enterprise  stories  of 
more  than  2,000  words  and  should  dis¬ 
play  a  skill  for  generating  story  ideas 
from  a  diverse  range  of  areas.  Strong 
hard  news  background  and  writing 
skills  essential.  Bi-fingual  in  Spanish  or 
Vietnamese  highly  desirable.  Daily 
experience  is  good,  although  we  want 
someone  to  do  the  kind  of  work  seldom 
possible  at  a  daily.  Metro  Newspapers 
is  a  stable,  1 0-year-old  company  with 
a  variety  of  opportunities  at  eight 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  SF  Boy  area. 
If  you'd  like  to  combine  the  seriousness 
of  daily  journalism  with  the  freedom  of 
a  weekly,  send  letter,  resume  and  clips 
to  Reporting  Job,  c/o  Stephen  Buel, 
Metro,  550  South  First  St.,  San  Jose, 
CA95113. 

REPORTERS 

Tough,  small-town  daily  (15,600  eve¬ 
nings,  Man-Sat)  accepting  resumes 
fram  storytellers  who  can  make  their 
wark  sing.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
cover  letter  to  Editor,  Pekin  Daily  Times, 

Box  430,  Pekin,  IL61555. _ 

TOP-DRAWER  JOURNAUST 
International  cable  business  daily 
Cable  experience  preferred 
813-748-5805 


_ EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  DESK:  The  Savannah  News 
Press,  a  75,000  circulation  daily  paper 
in  Coastal  Georgia,  is  looking  for  a 
solid  design/copy  editor  to  serve  as 
No.  2  person  on  the  sports  desk.  Must 
be  able  to  work  closely  with  the  assis¬ 
tant  sports  editor  and  graphic  artist  to 
produce  creative  pages.  Should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  assist  in  Ol^pic  coverage  for 
the  1996  Games.  Interest  in  outdoors 
writing/editing  and  Mac  experience 
helpful.  SencT resumes  and  design 
examples  ta  Anthany  Stastny,  Sports 
Editor,  Savannah  Morning  News,  P.O. 
Box  1088,  Savannah,  GA  31402. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

We're  a  42,000  AM,  71 ,000  Satur¬ 
day  in  fast-grawing,  two-daily  market. 
We  hove  high  expectations,  and  APSE 
recognition  as  finalist  4  of  past  6  years 
shows  it.  We  travel  with  the  Orioles, 
Penn  State  football  and  offer  detailed 
coverage  of  local  sports  and  recreation. 
We  expect  our  sports  editor  to  be  a 
newsroom  leader  with  superb  planning, 
people,  editing  and  design  skills.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  letter 
explaining  your  interest  and  how  sports 
sections  ^ould  evolve  in  next  5  years 
to:  Managing  Editor,  York  Daily 
Record,  1 750  Industrial  Highway,  York, 
PA  17402.  Excellent  benefits.  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  seeking  an 
editorial  writer  to  focus  on  local  and 
regional  issues.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  may  have  an  opportunity  to  write 
a  weekly  column. 

Candidates  should  have  strong  report¬ 
ing  and  writing  skills,  an  ability  to  think 
independently  and  to  gather,  synthesize 
and  analyze  complicated  material. 
Clarity  of  thought  and  writing  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

Diversity  of  views  and  assertiveness  in 
expressing  them  is  important. 

To  apply,  please  submit  a  one-page 
statement  about  the  strengths  you  would 
bring  to  the  editorial  page.  Please  dist¬ 
inguish  between  what  you  would  con¬ 
tribute  as  an  editarial  writer  and  as  a 
columnist. 

Send  your  statement,  a  resume  and 
clips  to  Millie  Quan,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA 
98111.  Deadline  is  September  23.  No 
calls,  please. 

THE  SEDAUA  DEMOCRAT  is  seeking  a 
city  editor.  Applicants  should  have  at 
least  two  years  of  reporting/editing 
experience  with  a  proven  track  record 
of  excellence.  Ideal  candidate  will  com¬ 
bine  planning,  managing  and  writing 
skills,  with  the  ability  to  make  an 
award-winning  paper  even  better.  Send 
resume  and  a  few  writing  samples  to 
Editor  Doug  Kneibert,  The  Sedalia 
Democrat,  P.O.  Box  848,  Sedalia,  MO, 
65302-0848. 


WEEKLY  seeking  experienced  journalist 
for  part-time  reporting  (209)  925- 
8544. 


ELEgRONIC  PREPRESS 

ELECTRONIC  PREPRESS 


Openings 


Site  Manager 
Production  Mgr. 
Manager/ 

Iris  Dolev  Operator 
Region  Account  Mgr. 
60-70K  potential. 
Account  Manager 
50-60K  potential. 
Image  Processor 
Photographer 
Mac  Tech.  Support 
Network  Support 


3  50-65K 
3  36-53K 

3  50-65K 

2  35-45Kbase 

9  25-35Kbase 

3  28-32K 
3  29-33K 
3  29-33K 
3  27-31 K 


Macintosh  experience  with  Adobe 
Photoshop,  QuarkXPress  3.1  &  3.2, 
Dolev  400  Imagesetter,  Scitex  PS/M  RIP 
software.  Digital  and  traditional  pho¬ 
tography,  Color  separations  and  pro¬ 
ofs,  printing. 


Please  provide  references  and  salary 
history  with  resume. 


Send  resume  to:  NEIS,  Electronic  Pre¬ 
press  Division,  PO  Box  70573, 
Marietta,  GA  30007,  Attn:  Steve 
Ridgely,  (404)  850-0004  Voice,  (404) 
952-0218  Fax. 


_ FINANCE _ 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWSPAPER 
AGENCY,  agent  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
is  seeking  a  proactive  Controller  to 
manage  a  staff  of  30  people.  The  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  be  responsible  for 
the  accuracy  of  all  financial  transac¬ 
tions  and  records,  external  audit,  and 
compliance  with  GAAAP  and  company 
policies.  Degree  in  Accounting  or  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  CPA,  7-10  years 
applicable  experience  in  financial 
management  required.  Must  be  PC  lit¬ 
erate  with  GL  mainframe  user  experi¬ 
ence.  We  offer  a  comprehensive  salary 
and  benefits  package.  If  you  are  a 
hands-on  team  player  who  enjoys 
challenging  assignments,  please  send  a 
confidential  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
Human  Resources  Department-EP 
925  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

FREELANCE 

FREELANCE  correspondents  needed  for 
fast-growing  news  service  covering 
Asia-Pacific.  Resume,  clips,  references 
to:  Pacific  Rim  News  Service,  2400  East 
Roy  Street,  Seattle,  WA  98112,  fax 
206  329-5509 _ 

_ PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER-22,000  7-day  AM 
seeks  beginning  or  experienced  photo¬ 
journalist.  Shoot  daily  color  in  the 
gorgeous  Idaho  outdoors;  process 
images  with  up-to-date  digital 
technology.  Send  resume,  20-40 
photos,  references  to  Clark  Walworth, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Times-News, 
P.O.  Box  i48.  Twin  Falls,  ID  83303. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

EXPERIENCED  PRESS  operator  needed 
for  all  phases  of  a  Goss  Metro  press. 
Send  resume:  LCI,  Attn:  Judy 
Schraeder,  PO  Box  5088,  Walnut 
Creek,  CA  94596 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER  -  Zone  5, 
Harris  V-15  Presses.  Press  and  man¬ 
agement  experience  required.  Growing 
company.  Box  07029,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 

Offset  Pressroom  experience  required. 
Must  have  experience  as  a  manager 
working  in  a  newspaper  production 
atmosphere.  Ability  to  establish  rapport 
with  pressroom  surarvisor,  pressroom 
employees,  other  dispartment  managers 
and  employees.  Must  have  solid 
interpersonal  skills,  good  organiza- 
tionol  ability,  ability  to  manage  several 
projects  at  one  time.  Must  be  tlexible  in 
worx  hours.  Hove  good  writing  skills  for 
report  preparation  and  willingness  to 
contribute  to  productivity  and  quality 
improvements  through  additional  edu¬ 
cation  and  training.  Some  PC  know¬ 
ledge  desired.  Ability  to  analyze  and 
troubleshoot  mechanical  and  personnel 
problems.  Must  be  able  to  create  and 
sustain  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation 
and  job  satisfaction  through  employee 
involvement. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 

Re:  Human  Resources  Dept. 

750  Ridder  Park  Drive 

San  Jose,  CA  95190 

A  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper 

UBRARY 

DIREaOR  OF  RESEARCH 

Rapidly  growing  Gannett  newspaper 
(95,000  daily,  117,000  Sunday)  on 
South  Florida's  beautiful  west  coast 
seeks  an  experienced  library  manager 
for  a  newly  created  position  as  Director 
of  Research. 

We're  seeking  an  enthusiastic,  can-do 
person  to  bring  research  out  of  the 
morgue  and  onto  the  information 
superhighway.  Our  staff  is  enthused 
and  involved  in  computer-assisted 
reporting  and  we  are  installing  state-of- 
the  art  technology  to  help  them  do  the 
job. 

Our  Director  of  Research  should  have 
computer  skills,  but  more  importantly  a 
broad  range  of  interests  and  know¬ 
ledge,  including  a  keen  interest  in  cur¬ 
rent  events.  Knowledge  of  Southwest 
Florida  would  be  a  plus. 

Responsibilities  would  include  supervis¬ 
ing  installation  of  new  electronic  archiv¬ 
ing  system,  establishing  standard 
operating  pracedures.  Supervisory 
responsibilities  would  include  directing 
library  staff  and  daily  interaction  with 
the  entire  news  operation. 

The  News-Press  values  the  benefits  of 
diversity  In  the  workplace  and  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  equal  opportunity  employ¬ 
ment.  Condidates  who  share  our  vision 
are  especially  encouraged  to  apply. 

Send  work  samples,  resume  and  cover 
letter  outlining  your  vision/thoughts  on 
what  makes  a  good  newspaper  to  Tom 
Callinan,  executive  editor,  News-Press, 
2442  Dr.  Martin  L.  King  Jr.  Blvd.,  Fort 
Myers,  FL  33901 . 


Run  your  ad  for  1 2,  26  or 
52  issues  to  increase 
awareness  while 
benefitting  from  our  low 
contract  rotes. 

Coll  (212)  675-4380 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
(EVENINGS) 

Coordinate  all  production  efforts 
between  editorial,  advertising  and 
production  during  tbe  production  cycle 
of  Fairfield  County  dailies.  Three  to  five 
years  experience  in  newspaper  prod¬ 
uction  including  experience  in 
electronic  page  make-up  using  Quark 
on  Macintosh.  We  are  a  Times-Mirror 
Company  and  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefit  program.  Please  fax 
a  resume  to  203-964-371 1 ,  or  send  to 
Rachel  Putterman,  Human  Resources 
Coordinator,  The  ADVOCATE/ 
Greenwich  Time,  75  Tresser  Blvd.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  a  06904.  EOE,  M/F/D/V. 


SALES 


STATE  MANAGER 

Growing  180,000  Daily,  250,000 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Zone  4.  Seeking 
aggressive  leader  for  our  State  depart¬ 
ment.  Excellent  opportunity  for  creative, 
enthusiastic  manager  with  a  'Can  Do" 
soles  attitude.  Send  replies  to  Box 
07059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 

Major  group  of  daily  newspapers, 
circulation  118,000,  in  Ventura 
County,  in  sunny  Southern  California, 
seeks  experienced  Sales  Manager  for 
Telecenter  currently  located  in  Simi 
Valley. 

Must  have  well  developed  sales  skills, 
be  people  oriented,  able  to  motivate 
and  manage  staff  of  twenty  five  for  con¬ 
tinued  sales  growth. 

We  offer  excellent  compensation, 
sabry  plus  performance  incentives,  ou^ 
standing  benefits.  We  are  part  of  a 
major  newspaper  chain  and  are  fast 
growing  in  our  area. 

If  you  hove  a  Telemarketing  Manage¬ 
ment  background  and  want  to  be  part 
of  a  fast  growing  management  team, 
please  send  your  resume  to: 

Human  Resources 
PO  Box  671 1 
Ventura,  CA  93006 


QASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  Janua  ry  1, 1 994 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.85  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.20  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  odditiorral  line  in  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  v«eek-$4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  odditiorral  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  1 2  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ods  charged  the 
following  rotes  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $95;  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  1 3  times,  $85;  1 4  to  26  times  $80;  27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  ore  mailed  eoch  day  as  they  are  received. 


■H 


(PLEASE  AHACH  ALL  BIliING  INFORMATION 
AND  AD  COPY  TO  THIS  FORM) 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  PUBUSHER  with  strong 
odvertising,  marketing,  community  reb- 
tions  background  seeks  small  to  mid¬ 
size  daily  newspaper  to  manage.  Pro¬ 
ven  ability  to  drive  revenues,  control 
expenses.  Reply  to  Box  07061,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMPASSIONATE,  people-person  pro¬ 
fessor  seeks  return  to  newspapers. 
Active  in  community,  great  motivator. 
Strong  writing/editing  skills,  two  recent 
cover  stories  in  Sunday  metro  maga¬ 
zine,  outstanding  recommendations, 
seek  mid-level  management  in  news  or 
sports,  prefer  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Vir¬ 
ginias  or  Carolines,  Tim  Moriorty  (814) 
864-3413  (a  coll  you'll  be  glad  you 
made). 

WEEKLY  PUBLISHER.  Innovative  sub¬ 
urban  editor  at  top-tier  daily  wants  to 
learn  the  business  side  of  publishing.  I'll 
run  your  weekly  for  2  years,  then  buy 
it.  Paper  should  gross  $500-900k.  Box 
07054,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 

HAVE  CUPS,  WILL  TRAVEL 

Minority  journalist,  about  to  complete  a 
year  at  small  Zone  5  doily,  who  is  look¬ 
ing  to  move  to  o  bigger  paper.  Cur¬ 
rently  cover  schools,  Tocal  government, 
and  business  community  on  a  regular 
basis.  Also  adept  at  feature  reporting. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Call  Tarun  at  (419) 
468-1014. 

ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED 

Ad  Manager  with  documented  success 
in  both  Retail  and  Cbssified.  Zones  3- 
4-5  or  8.  Will  Relocate,  Reply  Box 
07050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  MANAGER  with  ability  to 
increase  revenue  in  tough  markets  seek¬ 
ing  a  challenge  in  a  newspaper  or 
mogazine.  Excellent  record.  Top  notch 
sabsman  will  relocate.  John  (201 )  991  - 
5496. 

REGISTERED  DIETTTIAN  with  solid  print 
media  experience  and  advanced 
degree  seeks  position  as  writer  in  Food, 
Health  or  Science  department  of  maior 
daily.  Zone  2  preferred.  Will  consider 
elsewhere.  Tina  (212)  679-7047. 

Reporter  -  Correspondent.  Politics, 
travel,  features.  16  years  journolism 
experience  -  print,  radio,  TV.  Exceibnt 
writing  skills.  Original.  Tel.  Ron  Lorenz, 
(403)  228-9141  or  write  #2  21 20-1 6A 
St.,  SW,  Calgary,  AB  T2T  4K1 . 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  seeks  slot  job. 
Experience  on  slot  and  knowledge  of 
Macintosh.  Any  zone.  Reply  to  Box 
07063,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

CIRCULATION 

41 -YEAR-OLD  with  Masters.  20  years 
newspaper  experience  in  single  copy, 
home  delivery,  telemarketing,  field, 
store,  door-to-door.  Looking  to  become 
valuable  member  of  your  team.  Call 
Ronald  Paesch  today  at  (805)  943- 
8488. 

COLUMNIST 

QUESTION  &  ANSWER  column  (or 
seniors  with  strong  proven  reader 
loyalty  and  response.  For  sampbs,  call 
(914)  472-3340. 

NEED  A  PHOTOJOURNAUST?  Call  the 
NPPA  Job  Information  Bank.  The 
National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  list  your  job  opening  for  free! 
Every  week  we  carry  dozens  of  job 
openings  for  photographers,  photo 
editors,  digital  imaging  speciolists, 
teachers,  interns  and  we  won't  charge 
you  a  dime!  Coll  us  and  we'll  tell  you 
how  to  reach  our  10,000  members  (or 
free.  1  (800)  BUY-NPPA  (1  (800)  289- 
6772). 

EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  community  journalist 
seeks  top  ^t  on  quality  daily  in  Zone 
5  or  3.  Stair  development,  strong  local 
content  and  compelling  designs  are 
among  my  strengths.  Long-term  commit¬ 
ment  desired.  Box  07068,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

/  have  learned  that  to  have  a  good 
friend  is  the  purest  of  all  God's  gifts, 
for  it  is  a  love  that  has  no  exchange 
of  payment. 

Frances  Fanner 

TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 

TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industiy  connections  seeks  writersi  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 

Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  James  P.  Qannon _ 

WARNING:  ENTERTAINMENT  VALUES 
THREATEN  JOURNALISM'S  HEALTH 


AT  THE  END  of  July,  I  left  daily 
journalism  after  33  years  as  a  reporter, 
columnist,  bureau  chief  and  editor,  to 
begin  work  on  a  book. 

The  news  business  has  been  good  to 
me  and  I  leave  it  with  gratitude,  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  and  no  re¬ 
grets.  1  am  not  going  away  mad.  But  1 
am  going  away  concerned  about  trends 
in  the  news  business  that  1  believe  are 
harmful  to  the  health  of  quality  jour¬ 
nalism. 

There  are  powerful  forces  reshaping 
the  news  media  in  this  country.  In  an 
age  when  newspaper  readership  is  de¬ 
clining  and  the  audiences  for  network 
news  programs  are  shrinking,  owners 
and  managers  of  media  properties  are 
rightfully  concerned  about  their  future. 
In  a  desperate  search  for  audience, 
they  are  increasingly  substituting  en¬ 
tertainment  values  for  news  values. 

As  a  result,  we  are  combining  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  tabloid  newspaper  and 
TV  talk  show  into  a  lowest-common- 
denominator  form  of  journalism  that 
cheapens  our  products  and  trivializes 
our  professional  purpose. 

The  new  media  reality  is  this:  If  a 
story  can  get  into  the  tabloids  or  on 
the  talk  shows,  it  can  and  will  get  into 
the  mainstream  press,  including  daily 
newspapers.  The  new  rules  of  the  me¬ 
dia  are  simple:  There  are  no  rules. 

A  good  example:  After  a  Florida 
tabloid  printed  the  name  of  the  woman 
allegedly  raped  by  Ted  Kennedy’s 
nephew,  William  Kennedy  Smith, 
NBC  Television  decided  to  name  her, 
despite  its  general  policy  against  iden¬ 
tifying  rape  victims.  Once  NBC  did, 
the  New  York  Times  decided  it  should 
name  the  woman,  since  her  identity 


Gannon  retired  in  August  as 
Washington  bureau  chief  for  the  Detroit 
News.  His  33  years  in  daily  journalism 
included  stints  at  the  Wall  Street  Jourruil 
and  Des  Moines  Register.  He  is  writing 
a  book  and  continues  a  column  for 
Gannett  News  Service. 


had  become  public  knowledge.  Thus 
do  tabloid  standards  become  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  even  the  New  York  Times  ? 

There  are  so  many  similar  examples 
that  by  now  the  triumph  of  tabloidism 
is  nearly  complete. 

We  have  a  new  kind  of  food  chain  in 
journalism:  If  a  sensational  story  ap¬ 
pears  anywhere,  it  appears  everywhere. 
We’re  like  fish  in  the  ocean,  feeding  off 
each  other.  If  the  bottom-suckers  find 
something  down  there  in  the  muck, 
they  dredge  it  up  and  we  gobble  up 
their  story,  because  we  know  the  whole 
hungry  school  of  media  fish  is  right 
there  in  a  feeding  frenzy  with  us. 

I  am  not  saying  all  is  lost  for  Ameri¬ 


can  journalism.  There  is  still  plenty  of 
outstanding  daily  newspapering  being 
done  in  Michigan  and  elsewhere.  I’m 
proud  that  the  Detroit  News  won  a 
Pulitzer  prize  this  year  for  good,  old- 
fashioned  beat  reporting  out  of  the 
state  capitol.  That  was  classic  newspa¬ 
pering,  done  in  a  classy  way.  And  there 
are  many  other  examples  like  it. 

So  we  have  not  lost  our  souls.  But 
there  is  a  struggle  underway  for  the 
soul  of  journalism  —  and  many  re¬ 
spected  veterans  of  our  business  be¬ 
lieve  the  struggle  is  being  lost.  I  believe 
that  what  has  happened  to  television, 
where  the  battle  is  all  but  lost,  is 
spilling  over  into  newspapers,  where  it 
is  underway. 

The  other  day  I  saw  an  interview 
with  Paul  Duke,  who  for  20  years  was 
moderator  of  Washington  Week  in  Re' 
view.  Under  Duke,  that  PBS  program 
was  a  holdout  against  the  trend  of 
shouting-head  journalism.  It  was  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  lively  but  dignified  discus¬ 


sion  of  serious  news  topics  —  unlike 
the  new  generation  of  shows,  such  as 
the  McLaughlin  Group,  that  turn  jour¬ 
nalists  into  buffoons  and  reduce  all  is¬ 
sues  to  quips  and  shouted  opinions. 

In  the  interview,  Duke  was  asked 
why  he  had  said  that  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism  had  become  “a  slum.”  He 
replied: 

“Because  there  has  been  an  across- 
the-board  deterioration  of  standards . . 
.  .  We  used  to  do  a  lot  of  hour-long 
documentaries.  The  networks  almost 
never  do  that  any  more.  Instead  they 
have  new  magazine  type  programs 
filled  with  celebrity  interviews  and  sob 
stories. 


“All  this  is  ratings  driven.  Profits  are 
driven  by  ratings  ....  Watch  the  Don¬ 
ahue  type  shows  some  time.  They  are 
no  longer  just  television  talk  shows. 
They’re  more  like  freak  shows.  We’re 
getting  checkout-counter  journalism. 
That  stuff  is  getting  into  the  main¬ 
stream  press,  and  I  hate  to  see  it.” 

As  Duke  suggests,  the  seepage  of 
checkout-counter  journalism  into 
mainstream  newspapers  is  clear  to  see. 

Remember  last  year’s  media  frenzy 
over  the  story  of  Lorena  and  John  Bob¬ 
bitt?  Sure  it  was  a  lurid  and  fascinating 
tale,  worthy  of  a  thousand  bad  jokes. 
But  the  media  exploited  it  shamelessly, 
turning  it  into  more  than  what  it  was 
—  a  random  act  of  violence.  We  made 
it  a  touchstone  of  our  time,  a  moral 
tale  of  modern  man  and  woman,  told 
in  endless  chapters. 

It’s  the  same  with  so  many  stories, 
Gennifer  Flowers  and  her  claims  of  an 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  39) 
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We  have  a  new  kind  of  food  chain  in  journalism:  if 
a  sensational  story  appears  anywhere,  it  appears 
everywhere. 
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SLATE  BELT 


A  Special  E&P  Issue,  September  24,  1994 


Great  color  reproduction  grabs  and  Newspapers  can  dazzle  advertisers 

keeps  the  attention  of  newspaper  with  ads  promoting  their  color 

readers.  Today,  newspapers  are  capabilities  and  showcasing  their  best 

putting  greater  emphasis  on  the  editorial  work  and  most  innovative 

creative  use  of  color  than  ever  before.  and  effective  advertising  uses  of  color. 

That's  why  Editor  &  Publisher  is 
devoting  a  special  pullout  section  to 

the  exciting  world  of  newspaper  color  The  right  advertising  message  in  this 
on  September  24th.  section  can  make  you  a  spectacular 

success.  Color  In  Newspapers  will 
Color  equipment,  supplies  and  services  reach  more  than  83,000  E&P  readers, 

companies  will  want  to  advertise  their  Make  your  space  reservations  today, 

full  spectrum  of  products  and  services  Call  E&P  Advertising  Director  Steve 

that  can  help  make  newspapers  more  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380  or  your 

successful  with  color.  local  sales  representative. 


Color  in  Newspapers,  September  24,  1994 

..  September  9 
September  12 


Space  Reservation  Deadline 
Copy  Deadline . 


Sales  Offices 

21 2-675-4380  New  York  FAX 
312-641-0041  Los  Angeles  .... 
504-386-9673  San  Francisco  .. 


New  York  .... 

Chicago . 

New  Orleans 


Race  car  drivers  aren’t  die 
only  ones  who  achieve 
great  impact  at  high  speeds. 


Shot  on  Fujicolor  Super  G  400  by  Antonio  Scorza  i  AFP  Photo. 


In  fact,  stunning  impact  is  a  specialty  of  Fuji  Professional  film 
products.  Fujicolor  Super  G  100,  200,  and  400  films  deliver  exceptional 
crispness  and  vivid  pure  colors.  Super  G  200  and  400  feature  improved 
grain  quality,  sharpness  and  color  reproduction.  For  black  and  white 
shots  with  maximum  detail,  Fuji  offers  Neopan  400  and  1600. 
Fujichrome  Velvia  delivers  exceptional  ultra-fine  grain,  brilliant  color 
reproduction,  sharpness  and  neutral  grey  tones.  It  can  be  processed 
wherever  E-6  processing  is  done.  Of  course,  all  these  films  are 
compatible  with  image  scanning  technology  and  are  available  in 
convenient  20-roll  Pro  Packs.  All  of  which  means  that  terrific  impact  can 
be  achieved  by  using  the  right  vehicle  — Fuji  Professional  film  products. 

For  more  information  on  all  Fuji  Professional  film 
products,  call  1-800-659-3854,  extension  2571. 

FUJI.  A  newway  of  seeing  things. 


20- 

NEOPAN 

1600 

Professional 


1993  Fuji  Photo  Film  US.A.,  Inc. 


FUJICOLOR 
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400 


FUJICOLOR 


NEOPAN  20 


400 

Pnrfessional 


